FIRST OF A SERIES ON LEGUME INOCULATION 


“but, mother, 
he has no 
clothes on!” 


Undoubtedly you've watched the hasty introduction of 
new legume inoculants and inoculation processes intend- 
ed to make inoculation easier or permit application in 
advance by dealer or wholesaler. These sideline benefits 
are excellent IF the sole objective.of inoculation — nod- 
ulating roots to help legumes use air nitrogen for extra 
production — is not ignored in the race to come up with 
“something that will sell.” 

We are reminded of Andersen's fable of the Emperor's 
new clothes... how a couple of itinerant tailors sold the 
emperor a suit of cloth so fine only the ‘pure in heart” 
could see it. Of course, there was no suit at all! But, 
being afraid to admit not seeing the suit, the emperor 
wore it...his court praised it and the populace raved 
about it. All went well until the day of the big parade, 
led, as usual by the emperor in all his “finery.” It was then 
that the horrible truth came to light as the innocent lit- 
tle child piped up, “But, Mother, be bas no clothes on!” 


There is a parallel to this story in legume inoculants 
... You cannot see inoculant bacteria, nor get them to 
speak up if still alive. 

The only test is whether they nodulate the roots of 
the legume crop in the field. And, if the bacteria aren't 
there or aren't alive, then it's too late to do anything 
about it. 

All the farmer can rely on in advance, then, is the 
reputation and integrity of the inoculant manufacturer. 

That is why we remind you here that The Nitragin 
Company originated commercial legume inoculants. Ni- 
tragin is the oldest and still the largest manufacturer in 
the field. With us, inoculants are not a side line — inoc- 








ulants are our bread and butter — we devote our full 
time to making the best inoculants possible. 

We feel, therefore, a strong responsibility to ourselves 
as well as to the seedsman, the farmer and the profes- 
sional agriculturalist — to put on the market only those 
inoculant products and processes that will perform on 
the farmer's crop in the field. 

Please, don’t misunderstand, The Nitragin Company 
is most definitely in favor of making inoculants easier 
to use. We have been working on this problem for years 
— for decades, in fact. 

And we have come up with sound and PROVED an- 
swers for convenient on-farm application . . . for custom 
inoculation by dealers... for preinoculation of seed... 
all easier, quicker methods that HAVE NOT IGNORED 
THE SOLE OBJECTIVE OF INOCULATION. 

BUT, at no time have we at Nitragin been willing to 
throw the farmer just any old thing, whether it worked 
or not, just to come up with a gimmick that will sell! 

Nor do we intend to! 

That's why you are always safe in recommending 
Nitragin products for legume inoculation. 


LOOK FOR THESE PROVED NITRAGIN PRODUCTS 
...@ach bearing the familiar orange and black /labe/ 


NITRAGIN 
VICOAT 
PREINOCULATION 


Leading seed processors and whole- 
salers use the VICOAT process to 
preinoculate alfalfa and clover seed. 
Seals on, protects and nourishes the 
bacteria for maximum nodulation. 
You can SEE it on the seed. 


Write for free Nitrogen Cycle 
Chart and list of other educa- 
tional materials. 
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| SOYBEAN 
CUSTOM 
INOCULATION 


High bacteria concentration, peat- 
base, and sealed to the seed with 
Nitra-Coat to permit effective inocu- 
lation well ahead of planting. 


SINCE 1898 


NITRAGIN 
INOCULANT 
FOR ALL 
LEGUMES 


The same reliable orange-and-black 
packages for on-the-farm inoculation 
Guaranteed live bacteria content 
New special double-dose Nitragin 
for soybeans, for use without water 


THE NITRAGIN 
COMPANY 


3249 W. CUSTER AVE 
MILWAUKEE 9, WIS 


® 





SWEEP FEED BALER 


No one would quarrel with the statement that 
the farm equipment industry has produced some 
mighty fine machines. But, given the spark of 
fresh creative engineering, there will always be 
a world of opportunity to achieve ever-new 
standards of efficiency and performance. 

The Case engineering “firsts’”’ shown above are 
good examples of what can be accomplished 
when men conclude that even the best in con- 
ventional design isn’t good enough . . . and strike 
off in entirely new directions. 

In the Dynaclonic diesel engine, our engineers 
found a new way to squeeze more power from 
diesel fuel . . . in Case-o-matic Drive, they 
harnessed the extra pull-power of the torque 
converter for farm use. They took the ladder 


The “best” wasn't good enough! 


climbing out of combining with on-the-go adjust- 
ment of the concave and cylinder from the 
driver's seat. They replaced the usual chains, 
power shafts, gearbox and clutch on manure 
spreaders with a single V-belt drive that permits 
faster, smoother spreading. They simplified baler 
design with a revolutionary sweep feed that 
eliminates a score of complicated parts and 
delivers up to 10-ton capacity at a price every 
farm can afford. 

Yes, even the “best” can be made better, more 
productive. And therein lies our mutual oppor- 
tunity—in fact, the future of farming—the 
development of increasingly more efficient ma- 
chines . . . the constant search for new, cost- 
cutting, yield-raising ways of doing things. 


WRITE—or see your Case dealer for complete informa- 
tion on any of these high efficiency new Case machines. 


CASE. 


J.1.CASECO. + RACINE, Wis. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR THE FARMER 


Several months ago many newspapers quoted Lyndon B. 
Johnson, then U. S. Senator, as saying: “. . . Farmers 
themselves must agree on the kinds of farm programs 
that are best for them . . . we cannot find solutions if one 
farm organization goes one way and fights all the 
others . . .” Is it really essential that farm organizations 
agree? Better Farming Methods asked this question of 
farm organization presidents. Here are their replies. 


A FARMER ANSWERS HIS CRITICS 


Here’s an article to satisfy those who sre curious about 
what farmers think of the many problems being discussed 
in Better Farming Methods. It’s written by Ohio Cattleman 
Robert Haigler. He's served as president of the Ohio 
Cattle Feeders’ Association and is now vice president of 
the National Livestock Feeders Association. Here's Haig- 
ler’s appraisal of the farm situation. 


HOW MISSOURI MERGED TWO EXTENSION DIVISIONS 


Earlier this year the Missouri Extension Service wos 
merged with the University of Missouri's Division of Con- 
tinuing Education. What does this merger mean to the 
farmer? The county agent? Will the county agent become 
so involved with a maze of University functions that he 
can no longer specialize in service to farmers? 


AGRICULTURE CAN COMPETE WITH BIG BUSINESS 


Last month in the first part of “Agriculture Can Compete 
With Big Business”, Kenneth Naden of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives told how farmers could 
organize to compete with big business. In this interview, 
B. |. Freeman, Secretary-Manager, Great Lakes Cherry 
Producers Marketing Cooperative, tells how his organi- 
zation works and what it can do for the members. 
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THIS EXTENSION PHONE 
SAVES ITS MONTHLY COST 
_.. EVERY WORKING DAY 


Charles Nemet has a 280-acre farm near Hampshire, 
Illinois. He grows corn, oats and soybeans, raises 
market hogs and milks 35 purebred Holstein cows. 
It takes about 15 telephone calls a day to keep his 
operation going. 


Until about five years ago, Charlie handled these 
calls on the house telephone. Ten to twenty times a 
day he tracked to and from the house to take or 
make calls. It was costing him at least an hour a day. 


So Charlie had an extension phone installed in 
the milkroom where it’s handy to the dairy barn 
as well as to the other buildings. That stopped 
the running. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Now Charlie figures his milkroom phone saves 
him a good hour a day. And this one hour saved is 
more than enough to pay its monthly cost. 


Look at it another way. In the past five years 
this extension phone has saved him over 1500 man- 
hours. That’s a lot of farming. 


Why not have a look around your operation and 
see how many hours of your time an extension 
could save? They’re your own hours—the kind you 
can’t hire. 


Call your telephone business office. They'll be 


glad to help. 
a) 
ra EL 





KEEPING AHEAD 


This research tractor — the first vehicle powered by self- 
contained fuel cells — was recently presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Electricity to drive the vehicle comes from 
1,008 fuel cells. A chemical reaction within each fuel cell 
produces direct current. The tractor, developed and produced 
by the Company's Research Division, is powered by a 20- 
horsepower electric motor. In a demonstration, it developed 
more than 3,000 pounds of drawbar pull, enough to pull a 
multiple-bottom plow. 


Less Competition From New Zealand 


Due to dry conditions over the past two seasons in New 
Zealand, mutton producers there have been forced to kill 
a high percentage of their ewes. Official estimates are that 
about 133 million pounds will be exported this season, com- 
pared with about 168 million last season and 180 million in 
1958-59 


New Meat Tenderizing System 


A new meat tenderizing process has been developed in 
Scotland 

Scottish agricultural scientists say the meat is first dehy- 
drated by “accelerated freeze drying” to give it an absorbent 
spongy texture which enables it to soak up tenderizing en- 
zymes. The meat is then soaked in a solution which breaks 
down the tissues and softens the proteins. 

The scientists say the tenderizing agent penetrates com- 
pletely through the meat in contrast to other methods which 
tenderize mainly the surface. 


Soil Insecticides Help Save Corn 


Soil-insecticide-treated demonstration plots in wind-dam- 
aged corn fields in Iowa this fall outyielded corn in accom- 
panying untreated test strips by 30 and 24 bushels per acre 

even though the corn was 100 percent flattened by wind. 

lowa State researchers say corn that had been treated for 
protection against root-damaging soil insects remained an- 
chored in the soil even though the corn stalks were lodged. 
Stalks similarly lodged in the untreated test strips could be 
pulled out of the ground with one hand. Past experience has 
shown that soil insecticides are worthwhile in 9 out of 10 
cornfields in Iowa, they added 


Corn Harvest Losses High With Ear Picker 


Farmers who harvest their corn with the conventional ear 
corn picker suffer the highest harvest losses, research by 
USDA scientists shows. They cite these results from tests 
conducted in Iowa during 1959: 
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© Total harvesting losses with the conventional picker 
averaged about 13.5 percent of total vield in early planted 
corn. 

@ When picker-shellers were used, total harvesting losses 
averaged 8.44 percent. 

® Corn combines showed up best in reducing total harvest 
ing loss. In the early planted corn, losses averaged 4.55 per 
cent; and in late planting, about 6.1 percent. 


Swine Artificial Insemination Field Trial 


A field trial on artificial insemination of swine to be cor 
ducted in a 12-county area in Ohio will be a combined effort 
of several agencies and organizations. Freshly diluted boa 
semen collected from 12 boars of three breeds — Duro: 
Hampshire, Yorkshire with either or both swine improv: 
ment and breed association certification background, will be 
shipped from Ohio State University. Service will be avai 
able daily, except Sunday and Monday, to farmers in area 
covered by the cooperating technicians. 


Most Eggs Laid Early In The Morning 


Recent poultry research by Michigan State Universit 
shows that about eight out of every ten eggs laid are laid b 
fore noon. More specifically, the Michigan study showed tha 
39 percent were laid before 8 a. m.; 31 percent were laid 
between 8 and 11 a. m.; 18 percent between 11 and 1! p.m 
and 12 percent between | and 4 p. m. Thus, to keep eg; 
quality at its highest, the Michigan researchers say it’s wis: 
to gather eggs at least four times each morning, and once ii 
the late afternoon. 


African Horse Sickness Spreading 


The Foreign Agricultural Service reports that tens of thou 
sands of horses have already died or have been killed becaus: 
of African horse sickness, and that the disease is continuing t 
spread throughout the Near East and India. In an effort 
help keep the disease from spreading, the Food and Agricul 
ture Organization has made an emergency allocation of $10 
000 for the production of vaccines. 
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Swine Artificial insemination Field Trial In Ohio 


Conventional Ear Corn Pickers Show Highest Harvest Loss 


New Water Heater May Save Dairymen More Than $100 A Year 


illinois Scientists Shoot For Two Corn Crops From Same Acre 


USDA Scientists Are Developing Cottons That Repel Insects 


Cottons That Starve Insects 


In attempts to save plants, USDA scientists are developing 
promising upland cotton selections that will produce floral 
nectar only — and just on those days when flowers bloom. 
When the floral nectar is gone, the insects will have to seek 
their meals elsewhere. Hope is that the pests will not return 
to lay eggs which hatch into voracious larvae on cotton plants. 

A comparison of Empire, a popular variety, with one of 
the new (nectaryless or nectariless) selections showed that 
there were 7 to 10 times as many leafworms and loopers on 
the Empire as on the nectaryless cotton. In another test, there 
were twice as many pink bollworms on Empire as on the nec- 
taryless selection. 


Corn Keeps Niacin From Animals 


Why animals can’t utilize niacin in corn is a question for 
which researches have long sought an answer. USDA re- 
searchers at Peoria, Ill., may help answer these questions and 
explain the exact relationship between pellagra, a disease 
caused by niacin deficiency, and high-corn diets. 

They discovered that bound niacin is easily extracted from 
ground corn (by ethyl alcohol solutions) but isn’t very solu- 
ble in water. The research makes the niacin-binding sub- 
stance available for further study. Details of its composition 
and the separation are among the first reported. 


Stops Sprouts In Stored Potatoes 


Potatoes can be stored at 55° F. for up to a year without 
sprouting — if the tubers are dipped in or sprayed with a 
0.25 or 0.5 percent solution of the chemical CIPC. This use 
of the chemical has been accepted for registration by USDA. 


New Product May Reduce Surpluses 


Reduction of food surpluses through new industrial uses of 
starches may result from fundamental research underway at 
the University of Minnesota where scientists are “remodeling” 
corn starch molecules. 

Researchers on the project explain that heating corn starch 
either alone or with a small amount of an acidic substance 
brings about what is called dextrinization to produce com- 


pounds with gum-like properties. Compounds of this type are 
now used on a vast scale in the adhesive, mining, and textile 
industries. 


Dwarf Corn Yields Less Than Regular 


Here’s something to remember next season if you are con 
sidering switching to dwarf corn hybrids: They are inferior 
in yield to the standard types. 

A University of Kentucky corn specialist says that Nor 
mal US 13 corn hybrid outyielded Dwarf US 13 at both 
planting rates studied. The ear-height — a factor in harvest- 
ing — of US 13 averaged about 4 feet, for dwarf, 1.5 fee: 
The dwarfs had slightly more erect plants than the normals 


New Water Heater Saves Farmer Money 


Paul Sturgis, a Stone Ridge, N. Y., consulting engineer, 
has developed a new type of water heater that’s expected 
to save dairy farmers $100 a year in electric bills. The 
contrivance utilizes heat that would normally be wasted 
in the refrigeration process for cooling milk. Heat pumped 
from the milk is transferred to a tank of water. 

The initial cost of the new heater is estimated at $300 
installed and the estimated savings should exceed $100 
a year. Dairymen using this heater can expect a “substan 
tial increase” in their supply of hot water for rinsing and 
sanitizing milk handling equipment, according to its de 
velopers. 


After More Performance From Corn 


The University of Illinois department of agronomy is 
working on the idea of harvesting special forage rows of 
corn in midseason and leaving the grain rows for norma! 
fall harvest. Through heavy planting rates, agronomists are 
shooting for ordinary one-acre yields on both the forage 
and grain — in other words, making one acre do the work 
of two. A related study aims to harvest two green forage 
crops from the same plot. One crop will be taken off, and 
corn drilled in once more to be ready with another crop of 
forage before frost. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





by Jay Richter 


Some have speculated that Senator Kennedy's failure to carry most farm 


belt states means that he has no clear mandate to follow basic campaign 


promises. Not so, say Democratic farm leaders. There'll be no backing away. 


No Farm Program Blueprint 


Democratic farm leaders 
who keep close touch with the 
top men in the incoming ad 
ministration tell us there’s no 
intention of backing away from 
the basic farm policies on 
which President-elect John F 
Kennedy campaigned because 
of his failure to carry most 
farm belt states. 


In practically the same breath, 
however, these leaders talk of mov- 
ing “prudently” on controversial new 
commodity control programs. There 
seems to be general agreement that 
the new President will have to send 
the Congress a new wheat bill early 
in 1961. But beyond that, the Ken- 
nedy farm team will have no ready- 
made blueprint for widespread new 
control programs. New officials will 
feel their way with commodity-group 
spokesmen before proposing any 
drastic new legislation. Many of the 
early changes made by the new ad- 
ministration will be changes in 
emphasis and degree within the 
framework of discretionary powers 
included in present farm laws. 

Here’s a wrapup of some of the 
moves now in sight: 


A proposed wheat bill, probably 
based on the Grange-Wheat Growers 
Association certificate control plans; 
close study of land retirement plans 
for feed grains; activation of a “pilot 
plant” food stamp plan as part of an 
expanded program of food distribu- 
tion to the needy; creation of a new 
centralized Food-for-Peace agency, 
and perhaps a call for an interna- 
tional conference to discuss coopera- 
tive world efforts in this field; con- 
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sultations with groups representing 
dairymen, poultrymen, cotton grow- 
ers, and others to find out if there’s 
substantial support for any proposed 
new commodity programs 


More Vocational Training? 


A top Labor Department 
official’s recent warning on fu- 
ture job problems for rural 
youngsters points to a test of 
one of the little-noticed cam- 
paign promises included in 
President-elect Kennedy's 
“New Frontiers” program. 


Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens, an ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Labor, 
pointed out that the number of boys 
and girls entering the labor market 
is rising every year. In rural areas, 
most youngsters reaching employ- 
ment age will have to look outside 
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farming for careers. And they wil! 
be competing for jobs with non-farm 
youngsters who will be better trained 
in many cases. Employment prob 
lems among rural youth by 1965 
may be really severe. 

There is no shortage of people 
who recognize the need for more and 
better vocationa’ education in rural 
areas. The shortage comes in schools 
and funds. Sen. Kennedy's basic 
farm campaign document called for 
grants and loans for adult vocational! 
training and other aid to families 
who want to leave agriculture, and 
for vocational counseling service ir 
rural areas. 


Limits On Ag Spending 


Officials of the incoming 
Kennedy administration are 
going to find it hard to make 
many changes in the research 
and educational program sec- 
tions of the Agriculture De- 
partment budget for fiscal 
1962 prepured by the outgoing 


Eisenhower administration 


The budget for the ’62 fiscal year 
which begins next July 1 has already 
been wrapped up by the outgoing 
administration and will be presented 
to the Congress in January. The new 
administration is expected to recom- 
mend its own changes in the budget 
shortly after taking office on January 
20. 

Figures on the Eisenhower version 
of the budg are still secret. But 
we've learned that the portion of the 
farm budget earmarked for price 
support and income stabilization wil! 
be up, which puts a limit on poten 
tial expansion of research and edu- 
cation programs. End 











The new Secretary of Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman of Minnesota, didn't 
really want the job, but he seems ideally suited for the Kennedy team. He's 
young, vigorous, and has the same basic beliefs about farm programs as the 


new President. His goals for agriculture include preservation of the family farm, 
and a “fair income” for farmers. He'll try to reverse the Benson policy of “a 


free market for farm commodities” and aims to raise prices with strict controls. 





. 
by Jay Richter, Washington Editor 


Orville L. Freeman comes to the post of Secretary of Agri- 
culture deeply committed to the idea of “managed abundance” 

an economic system in which the Federal government gives 
farmers the right to adopt programs which tailor their mar- 
keting volume to available demand. 

The tough, vigorous, 42-year-old Minnesota governor is a 
close political and philosophical ally of Democratic Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of the same state. Freeman has also leaned, 
in the past, on the advice of Minnesota economist Willard 
Cochrane, a controversial theorist who has talked at times of 
a licensed agriculture run along the lines of a public utility 
(See “How We Can Cure Our Ailing Agriculture,” p. 12, 
Aug. BFM) 


But if Freeman is inclined by his political beliefs to favor 
controlling supply to fit a market bolstered by big new Fed- 
eral drives to expand consumption among low-income people 
at home and abroad, he is also a political realist. 

Freeman knows that the 87th Congress may have a stronger 
conservative membership than the 86th. You can expect him 
to be cautious at first in seeking new departures in farm legis- 
lation covering the bulk of major farm products. He is more 
likely to make his moves, wherever possible, within the frame- 
work of the existing broad farm laws which have been used 
only narrowly by the outgoing Eisenhower administration 

Freeman is basically an urban man rather than a “farm 
boy” by background. But as Governor of a major farm state 
he has had to educate himself in agricultural problems. 

One of the things he learned, one of the convictions he 
brings to his new office, is the need for a really effective pro- 
gram for low-income farms and depressed rural areas. 

Freeman’s ideas about what should be done in this field are 
basically no different than those which form the basis of the 
Eisenhower Rural Development Program. If there is an im- 
portant distinction between the two, it’s in President-elect 
John F. Kennedy’s statements that the program should be 
pushed more vigorously than in the past. 
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ECHOES 





LIKE BRIEF ARTICLES 


Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
subscription. You have a very good maga- 
zine. I like the brief, short, to-the-point 
articles. Bennie V. Tice, The Tice 
Ranch, Canton, Oklahoma 


FIVE ADDITIONAL COPIES 


Is it possible for me to obtain five addi- 
tional copies of the November issue of 
Better Farming Methods or an equal 
number of reprints of the article “Rural 
Zoning Help or Headache” dealing 
with rural zoning in Carver county .. . ? 

Dale R. Smith, county agent, Wa- 
conia, Minnesota 


THANK YOU FOR BFM 


Some time ago you sent me a letter 
wanting the names of progressive farmers 
in my area that would read Better Farm- 
ing Methods. I have received thank you’s 
I sent in and 
would like to add the name of Mr. Don 
Kramper, Dakota City, Nebraska. Don is 
presently reading the copy sent to his 


from each of the names 


father but wishes a copy sent to his own 
home. — Glen O. Taplin, vo-ag instruc- 
tor, South Sioux City, Nebraska 


PASS ISSUE ALONG TO OTHERS 


I have marked the November issue of 
Better Farming Methods, calling atten- 
tion to pages 8, 20, and 28, and have 
passed the issue along to others carrying 
major responsibility in connection with 
the Rural Development Program. These 
articles are most timely and important. 

The new Congress is certain to enact 
legislation and perhaps new appropria- 
tions that will push forward area develop- 
ment. It is important, therefore, that such 
information as you are providing be 
placed before the public . . . — True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C 


CONSUMER CALLS THE SHOTS 

In regard to the feature “The Con- 
sumer Calls the Shots” in the November 
issue of BFM may I have permission to 
reproduce the portion quoted from “Voice 
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letters from our readers 


of the Consumer’? I will give full credit 
to Dr. DeGraff and to BFM. 
This feature should have 
readership with that introduction from 
Dr. DeGraff plus the example of Rancho 
Packing Co. With this system plus Swift's 
patented enzyme treatment and Armour 's 
nutrition program perhap# more consum- 
ers will get the beef they want. . . 
Incidentally, allow me to add a word 
of appreciation for your editorials. Usu- 
ally we forget to tell someone who does 
a good job which you have done on a 
variety of topics. Particularly your edi- 
torials over the months on ‘ 
changes in agriculture, technology, ad- 
justment, etc. will make agricultural lead- 
ers think. I have been in the college end 


excellent 


‘agribusiness,’ 


of this business for 25 years and am still 
learning — thank heaven. C. Richard 
Creek, Associate Professor, Department 
of Economics and Sociology, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 


TOPS—WITH ONE EXCEPTION! 


The piece in the October issue of Bet- 
ter Farming Methods entitled “Tie City 
to Farm” is tops with one glaring excep- 
tion. In quotes, second paragraph, on 
page 4, it says: “At first look, we might 
be dismayed that the movement was 
initiated by a ‘city’ organization like 
Kiwanis . . . ” That statement just isn’t 
true! 

Farm-City Week was initiated by the 
Farm-City Conference which was com- 
posed of a group of public relations di- 





YOUR IDEAS 


This page is reserved each month 
so each reader of Better Farming 
Methods may “sound off” on any 
farm subject he desires. You may 
have some comment on the things 
you read in this issue. If so, send 
your ideas to us. We'll share them 
with other “thought leaders” of 
agriculture who are regular read- 
ers of Bet‘er Farming Methods. 











rectors of agricultural organizations and 
corporate businesses, brought together 
under the auspices of the Foundation for 
American Agriculture Charles 
Dana Bennett, Foundation for Americar 
Agriculture, 1425 H Street, N. W., Wash 
ington 5, D. C. 


NOVEMBER EDITORIAL “TOPS” 


Your November editorial tops. We 
need more like you — Frank ] 
Meinen, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


LIKE BROAD BASIC APPROACH 


I operate 600 acres (200 crop, 200 
pasture, 200 hayland) which I own here 
in the fertile Whetstone Valley, Roberts 
county, South Dakota. 

I look forward to receiving your maga- 
zine and I digest each issue thoroughly. | 
like its basic, broad approach to modern 
farm interests and this is unparalleled by 
any other farm publication. 

Here’s hoping to enjoy many more is 
sues in the future. —- Kenneth J. Elsinger, 
Wilmot, South Dakota 


WANT REPRINTS FOR CLASSROOM 


I would appreciate either a reprint of 
the following articles in your November, 
1960 issue, or a copy of the issue itself; 
whichever is most convenient. I would 
like these articles for classroom use 
“City Jobs For Country People!” “Rural 
Zoning — Help or Headache?” “How 
Do You Rate As A Leader?” — John S 
Holik, Assistant Professor, Rural Soci- 
ology, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 


We were pleased to send Professor 
Holik an additional copy of the Novem- 
ber issue. — Editors 


ALL THE WAY FROM GHANA 


I wish to inform you that I am a grad- 
uate student in Cornell University and | 
have found your magazine Better Farming 
Methods very helpful in my studies. This 
is particularly true of someone like me 
who has come all the way from Ghana to 

(Continued on page 11 
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ARE 
YOU 


he competition for the house- 
wife’s budget for protein meats 


: is a keen one . . . with the pres- 
sures of beef and poultry against pork 
ever increasing. The broiler producer, 


through improved breeding, feed and 
with the help of mechanization, is mar- 


keting a lean, economical, quality 
product month after month. And the 


beef industry likewise is meeting the 
year ’round demands of the consumer 
for lightweight primal cuts that are 


not overfat. 


In order for you to compete success- 
fully for the year ’round protein mar- 
ket, careful attention must be paid to 


; . feeding as well as breeding and man- 
PR El agement. For, as the ad which appears 
‘1 inside (which you’ve probably seen in 


the National Hog Farmer, Successful! 
Farming and Better Farming Meth- 
ods) points out, ““Even well-bred hogs, 
with a potential for a high percentage 
of lean primal cuts, will wind up on the 


17441 bd - Yo | fat side if they are overfed on corn.” 
sd 


Make sure of a bigger payoff at market 
time by seeing your feed supplier for a 
feeding program that will fit your hog 
growing program... make sure you're 
the winner of the race for the protein 
market! 











A WORD 

ABOUT THE 
“MEATLESS 

WONDER‘.. 


The drawings at the right 
show the differences in con- 
formation, external fat and 
muscling in the three types 
of hogs. The smaller lean 
areas in the hams from the 
meatless and lard-type hogs 
are quite noticeable. 


The contrasts are equally 
great among the loins from 
these three types. The loins 
show the amount of fat 
that must be removed to 
conform with the standard 
trim. The meat-type hog, 
in addition to having less 
waste fat, also has a much 
larger loin eye. 


The reduction of external 
fat to a uniform thickness 
is not the complete answer. 
Still remaining is the ques- 
tion of internal fat. 


Internal fat cannot be 
reached with a trimming 
knife without costly muti- 
lation; this leaves its con- 
trol up to the breeder and 
the feeder. 


These pictures, in addition 
to illustrating the super- 
iority of meat-type over 
lard-type carcasses, bear 
out the common observa- 
tion that meatless hogs, 
while outwardly appearing 
quite lean, generally have 
disappointingly large quan- 
tities of internal fat. 


©1960 MERCK & CO. Inc 
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Relatively Small 
Lean Area 


hem : > | 


Minimum Seam Fat 
Fully Developed Eye 
(4.52 sq. ins.) 


Relatively Small Eye 
(1.88 sq. ins.) 


Heavy Seam Fat 


Eye Measurement 3.05 
$q. ins 





A meatiess 
wonder 
and no 
wonder! 


a 


— 
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This section could have been cut from a meat-type hog! Even 
well-bred hogs, with a potential for a high percentage of 
lean primal cuts, will wind up on the fat side if they are 
overfed on corn. It takes careful feeding as well as careful 
breeding to produce the lean pork cuts that consumers 
want and for which packers are willing to pay a premium. 


Meat-Type Feeding For Meat-Type Breeding 
The meat-type hog, competing harder than ever for its 
share of the protein market, is bred to utilize high-energy, 
well-balanced rations. And balanced, complete-formula 
rations or supplements—mixed by men with know-how 


and the proper equipment—can help turn your hogs into 
more profitable feed converters. 


Ask your local supplier for a feeding program that will 
fit conditions on your farm. If necessary, he can help you 
fortify home-grown grains with carefully balanced sup- 
plements. Be sure to ask him about the advantages of 
adding Pro-Strer to your swine rations from start to 
finish to help prevent scours (bacterial swine enteritis) and 
produce faster, more uniform gains . . . at a lower unit cost. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co.,Inc., Rahway,N.J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO-STREP 4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin “QED 
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IT TOOK MANY LONG HOURS 


... but, there’s wonderful satisfaction in it! 


Vo-Ag Teachers and County Agricultural Agents 
today know their business—-not because they were 
lucky, or happened to be in the right place at the 
right time. They know their business because they 
studied and worked, dug and sweated. 


Whatever the question, whatever the circum- 
stances, Vo-Ag Teachers and County Agents know 
the answers... or know where to get them. And 
there’s a wonderful satisfaction in doing, and doing 
well, the job you’re trained to do. There’s satisfac- 
tion in being needed, in being depended upon. 

We at Royster are happy to be working with you 
in promoting the most efficient use of fertilizer . . . 
to draw upon our more than 75 years of experience 
. .. to add what we can to your fund of knowledge. 


As a contribution toward this we have prepared 
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a full-color booklet called, ‘‘It’s a Good Life,’’ which 
contains important, up-to-date information on the 
true relationship between proper fertilization and 
increased farm profits. It’s illustrated and informa- 
tive . . . a good teaching aid. And it’s yours. . . free. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY— 
Or as many copies as you can use. You'll find that 
in addition to important facts about fertilization, 
it contains the simple, true story of the good life 
to be found on American farms. 


Fertilizer . . . and fertilizer only . . . 


oyster 


" The Quality Name in Plant Food 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va. 


cCxrxe 





ECHOES ............ Continued from page 10 


study agricultural education in America 
The quicke t way I think of becoming 
acquainted with agricultural education in 
all its forms is by reading your magazine 
I shall be grateful if you will place me 
on your mailing list. K. A. Awuku, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y ork 


FOUND WAY TO USE BFM 


Your Better Farming Methods is doing 
a job that no other farm journal is doing 
The greatest need of the farmer today is 
information and facts that have no sec- 
tional or political coloring. I find there is 
too little reading and thinking by farmers 

I have found a good way to use my 
Better Farming Methods get 
through reading them I pass them 
around to my neighbors. Before I pass 
them out I make notes on the articles | 
think are the kind of reading the par- 
ticular farmer needs to read. I always 
tell them I want the magazine back and 
then I pass them on to another. 

If the time ever comes when you stop 
sending Better Farming Methods to me 
free, let me know and I will be glad to 
pay for it. — Lee O. Denton, Fort Payne, 
Alabama 


after I 


BFM HELPS VO-AG TEACHERS 


May I take this opportunity to tell 
how much I enjoy receiving and | 
reading your fine magazine. It’s maga- | 
zines of this type that can help keep vo- 
ag teachers on their toes by giving them 
the latest, most up-to-date information. 

Ronald Rich, vo-ag teacher, Green- 
town, 


| 
| 
| 


you 


Indiana 


HAVE TO DEPEND ON OTHERS 


I have enjoyed looking through the last 
several issues of Better Farming Methods 
in your effort to explain the issues of the 
day as faced by the farming population. I | 


think it is a fine job and your organiza- 
tion is to be commended for it 


At the moment I depend on other | 
members of the staff to see that I have a | 
copy of each monthly issue. Ernest J. 

Dean, College of Agriculture, 
Virginia University, Morgantown, 
Virginia 


Nesws, 
West 
West 


Not anymore. We have placed Dean 
Nesius’ name on our complimentary 
mailing list. — Editors 





keeps teat OPEN 
.-- speeds HEALING 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote 

natural milking and norma! 

healing because they ACT TWO WAYS 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 

end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 

in the Dilator is released in the teat 

for prolonged antiseptic action — directly 

at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm stores 





Vo-Ag Teachers- 


A REGISTERED 


HEIFER 


in The Easiest Contest Ever! 


A FINE, REGISTERED HEIFERS 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY TO 
4 LUCKY YOUNG FARMERS 


Elite 


“~ 


co's Big“RAT CONTROL” Contest 


this words or 


om 
dw ot te beet oe ees 
. ft erage ent expr” 


—pecaust « conmtaem se owen 4 

0 NEVER MAKES RATS Bart SHY 

Rats jest cont rest 4con’s EXCLUSIVE 

t. 4-COM, used os Garectes 
cudren. 


LX 32-4 formate : pets, poultry 





@ WHO SPEAKS FOR the 
farmer? This question has been 
asked many times. It still has not 
been answered satisfactorily. The 
answer is overdue and the longer 
we wait, the more farmers stand to 
lose. 

The problem is not in who 
speaks for the farmer, but how 
many speak for the farmer. There 
may have been times in the past 
when farmers could afford to have 
several voices speaking for them in 
our legislative halls. That is a lux- 
ury they cannot afford today. Our 
big three national farm organiza- 
tions must be combined into one 
single voice that will ring loud and 
clear from the smallest state capi- 
tol to the halls of congress. Their 
major efforts now appear to be 
centered around legislative activi- 
ties. 

As to future farm legislation, 
farmers are at the cross roads. It 
is not a question of whether new 
farm legislation will be enacted, 
but whether it will be to the best 
interest of farmers, consumers, 
processors, or some other group. 
As the farm population continues 
to deciine, those remaining on 
farms will need every ounce of 
strength at their cormmand to se- 
cure adequate attention during the 
consideration of farm bills. In- 
creasing numbers of congressmen 
are finding that a majority of their 
constituents are urban residents. 
Their attention, of necessity, will 
be turned more in the direction of 
cities and their problems. If farm- 
ers are to maintain their strength, 
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they must close ranks and pul! 
together. 


Need A Single Voice 


Farmers’ interests can be accom- 
plished better through one large 
national organization. Commodity 
groups can work within this organ- 
ization to compromise and settle 
sectional differences. Farm prob- 
lems are not of such magnitude to 
require a different organization for 
each section of the country. 

Is the philosophy of farmers so 
different that they need several 
organizations to represent the va- 
rious viewpoints? Farmers can 
compromise their differences just 
as our congressmen, with widely 
divergent viewpoints, must reach 
compromises before any legisla- 
tion can be enacted. There are 
wide variations in the beliefs of 
labor union leaders and members, 
but they evidently thought their 
interests could be better served by 
combining their two large organ- 
izations, AFL and CIO. 


Farmers Become Confused 


The continuous conflicts in aims 
and recommendations of our pres- 
ent national farm organizations 
serve to divide farmers who in 
most instances have a common 
purpose. As a result, confusion and 
doubts arise as to what legislation 
farmers really want or should 
have. Although farmers have had 
considerable influence in legisla- 
tive matters, the time may not be 
far away when it will be necessary 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE 


for them to consolidate their think 
ing and present their desires as a 
united group. 

Farmers in the United States 
have been trying to improve their 
economic position through large 
organizations for almost a century. 
Their inability to work together in 
large groups was in part responsi- 
ble for the government entering 
the area of marketing and pricing 
of farm products. If we can use 
the past 25 years as a guide, gov 
ernment programs in agriculture 
will increase rather than decline 
Therefore, farmers must be pre- 
pared to work from strength rath 
er than weakness. 


Can Organizations Combine? 


The next question that follows 
is, how can the present nationa 
farm organizations be combined, 
if it is desirable? This would likely 
be a Herculean task. Obviously, 
the simplest method would be fo: 
leaders in the organizations to in- 
itiate the movement and present 
an acceptable plan to the mem- 
bers. In the absence of this, mem- 
bers could request that studies be 
made concerning the feasibility of 
such a merger. All of the present 
organizations have outstanding 
leaders who carry on the work of 
their organizations in a democratic 
manner. If they are convinced that 
farm interests can be served better 
by one large organization and that 
members desire such organization 
they would strive to accomplist 
this purpose. 





FARMER? 


Not only will farmers need more 
strength in their relations with 
governments, but a new area of 
conflict appears to be developing. 
Organized labor has increased its 
efforts in some areas of the nation, 
particularly on the west coast, to 
organize farm labor. If this con- 
tinues, farmers may need a power- 
ful organization to serve as a bar- 
gaining agent for settling prob- 
lems with labor unions. 

Charles B. Shuman, President 
of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, made these statements 
in the October, 1960 issue of Na- 
tion’s Agriculture. “We live in an 
ever changing world, and most of 
us would not want it otherwise. 
Yet change is not always easy for 
individuals — sometimes it hurts. 
However, those who quickly adjust 
to the new conditions usually suf- 
fer less. Much of the present trou- 
ble in agriculture is due to unwise 
government programs that have 
caused farmers to postpone or 
avoid needed changes in produc- 
tion.” 

Would farmers not be in a better 
position to prevent unwise govern- 
ment programs with one strong 


day nearer when farmers will have 
more influence on their markets 
and prices and eliminate the need 
for government programs in agri- 

— W. L. Dorries, Associote 


FARMERS UNION? 


Here’s how I try to answer this question 
about cooperation among farm organiza- 
thons. 

In the first place, there is more coopera- 
tion among farm organizations than many 
people think or know about. For example, 
the Farmers Union worked with the Nation- 
al Association of Wheat Growers and the 
National Grange in support of a wheat bill 

(Continued on page 24) 


NATIONAL GRANGE? 


Reports that the general farm organiza- 
tions cannot agree on farm programs have 
been greatly exaggerated. The reports are 
a case of a great deal of smoke and very 
little fire. 

It is, of course, true that the policies of 
the Farm Bureau, Farmers Union and Na- 
tional Grange are not always identical. It 
would be cause for concern if they were. 

(Continued on page 24) 


FARM BUREAU? 


Farmers differ in their views on man 
fundamental national issues, including the 
proper role of government in agriculture. I 
is therefore natural that the policies of the 
three major farm organizations should dif- 
fer on this and other issues. 

Farm people are on the front line in the 


struggle that is taking place in the United 
States between those who favor increased 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Charles 8B. Shuman 
President 
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A FARMER ANSWERS 
HIS CRITICS 


by Robert Haigler, Cattleman 


“What do farmers think about the problems discussed i 

Better Farming Methods?” many have asked. You 

have presented the ivory-towered view of agricultura 
economists—now how about telling us what farme 

are thinking. Here’s a sample to satisfy those who a1 
curious about the farm viewpoint. It’s written | 

Ohio cattleman Robert Haigler. Farmer Haigler graduate: 

from Ohio State in 1930 and for the past 28 years ha 

been farming a 1000-acre livestock farm. He’s served a 

president of the Ohio Cattle Feeder’s Ass'n and i 

now vice president of the National Livestock Feede1 


Ass’n. Here’s Haigler’s appraisal of the farm situation 








@ THERE ARE MANY consumers 
in cities just over the horizon from 
farm country like you see here who 
are crying, “Scrap the farm program, 
it doesn’t work anyway. Cut off the 
farmers’ dole, I never did believe in 
subsidies. Farmers must all be rich, 
and it’s my tax money they’re lining 
their pockets with!” 

“Consumers say this because never 
before have American farmers re- 
ceived such a flood of adverse publi- 
city, written by so-called agricultural 
experts who apparently cannot or will 
not give the consumer a reasonably in- 
telligent report of farm subsidies and 
prices. 

“Contrary to the impression con- 
veyed by many writers; lopping off the 
agricultural appropriation will not 
solve the dilemma. It makes little dif- 
ference whether we scrap the old farm 
bill, revise it, or write a new one; 
we will never solve the farm prob- 
lem until we realize its consideration 
cannot be divorced from our 
economic problems. 


total 


ae 


ar ia 














“Many farmers have correctly ap- 
praised the situation and have tried to 
use their influence to prevent an 
economic crisis, but their pleas have 
been in vain. 


“As the number of farmers de- 


clined, many bureaus, committees, and 
even farm organizations that were 
formerly closely allied to farmers are 
shifting the emphasis of the work 
from a rural to an urban point of 


view. 

“Many radio stations that were 
once eager to carry agricultural in- 
formation, are canceling some and 
shifting other programs to less de- 
sirable times. Even our legislators 
seem to be changing their policy as 
they realize that urban voters 
more numerous than farmers. 

“This drastic decline in farmers’ 
influence, while rather new in this 
country, has happened many times 
before in the rise and fall of the great 
powers of the world. 

“As farmers, we might say to the 

(Continued on page 28 
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How Missouri Merged Two Extension 


Earlier this year the Missouri Extension Service was merged with the 


@ THE MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL Extension 
Service is now in a better position than ever before to 
serve farm people in the state 

This is how Dr. C. B. Ratchford, dean of the newly- 
created University of Missouri Extension Division, sums 
up his feelings regarding the recent consolidation of ex- 
tension programs in the “Show Me” state. It’s the an- 
swer he gives to the question of how the consolidation of 
extension effort is to effect farm people. 

On July 1, the Board of Curators — the University’s 
governing body — approved the merger of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and the Division of Continuing 
Education — general extension. This official action put 
the two services under the same administrative head. 

Dean Ratchford was named to head the Extension Di- 
vision. He also holds the title of director of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, the position he held prior to the 
merger. Dr. Amos J. Snider, director of the Division of 
Continuing Education, continues in the same position. 


Prior to official action on the part of the Board of 
Curators, the extension merger had been discussed with 
many of the farm leaders and organizations in the state. 
Included were the presidents of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation, Missouri Farm Bureau, and the Consumers 
Cooperative Association. 

Favorable reaction to the proposal was generally forth- 
coming from all farm leaders queried. In fact, after the 
possibilities of greater service from the merger were ex- 
plained leaders often commented, “This looks good. Why 
hasn’t it been done sooner.” 

Occasionally, someone voiced the fear that the merger 
might reduce the programs the Agricultural Extension 
Service carries for the farm people of the state. But, 
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mean to 
agent become so involved with a 
ize in service to 


Dean Ratchford has quieted most such fears. He points 
out how the merger can result in even greater service to 


farm people. 

“Programs developed by county agricultural exten- 
sion councils over Missouri show problems facing farm 
people go far beyond agriculture and home economics,” 
he points out. “Included are problems of health, educa- 
tion, zoning, roads, and other community services.” 


“Divisions of the University other than the College of 
Agriculture have a lot to offer in solving these problems, 
Dean Ratchford notes. “And, with the new merger of 
extension activities, services of these non-agricultural Uni 
versity divisions will be more readily available to rura 


people.” 


Dean Ratchford stresses that funds appropriated for 
agricultural and home economics programs for rural 
people aren’t to be diverted to other areas. This can’t be 
done without vioiating laws regulating the use of such 
appropriations. 

Under these conditions, the roles of agricultural and 
home economics specialists are to remain the same unde: 
the new division as it was prior to the merger. 

“It’s hardly possible for the new Missouri Extension 
Division to neglect the rural people of the state,” Dea: 
Ratchford says. “With perhaps a half dozen exceptions 
all of Missouri’s 114 counties are rural in nature and 
whatever work we do in these counties must be considered 
programs for rural people.” 

Urban people can also benefit from the change. Local 
extension offices in urban areas in and around St. Louis 
Kansas City, Springfield, and St. Joseph will be able : 
request help from all parts of the University. 





Divisions 


by Dick Lee, Agricultural Editor 


University of Missouri 


Top administrators in the new Extension Division are 
Dean C. B. Ratchford, right, and Division of Continuing 
Education Director Amos J. Snider. Dean Ratchford also 
retained his title as director of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 


The extension consoiidation simplifies the handling of 
such University general extension activities as corres- 
pondence courses, off-campus classes, conferences, and 
educational film library services. 

Dean Ratchford is enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
conducting off-campus courses for rural people. There 
seems to be a definite demand for such form 
instruction from farm people. 

In fact, he says this demand might indicate that the 
Agricultural Extension Service has overlooked an educa- 


tional opportunity in recent years by not offering formal 
instruction. 


“We've been so engrossed with the idea of informal ed- 
ucation in extension work that we may have forgotten 
other educational means,” he points out. “The success 
the Agricultural Extension Service has had with schools 
for young couples the past few years shows that our rural 
people are interested in formal education where they 
enroll for classroom work.”, 

Elected county agricultural extension councils are to 
continue to guide programs locally. Dean Rachford says 
this will insure that local staff members devote their 
time to programs that local people feel are important. 

“We're staying entirely within the spirit of extension 
work as long as we work on the programs that rural 
people are anxious for us to develop,” he declares. “Ac- 
tion of this type is not a violation of our extension man- 
date.” 


classroom 


Need for Merger Brought Into Focus 

Need to coordinate all University extension activities 
was brought into focus by recent requests for help on 
community improvement. The Agricultural Extension 


Service has been working on community development 
programs in six Missouri counties in the United States De 
partment of Agriculture’s Rural Development program 

Results have been outstanding and have stimulated 
requests for similar help from other counties. 

At the same time, the Division of Continuing Educa 
tion had added three community development special 
ists. They had also been helping a number of communi 
ties throughout the state with their problems. 

“Pooling the experiences and help of these two groups 
should strengthen the community development program 
Dean Ratchford says. “Certainly, it does away with a lot 
of wasted effort.” 

On at least one occasion under the former administra 
tive organization, a small Missouri city interested in com 
munity development contacted representatives of th 
Division of Continuing Education, Agricultural Ex 
tension Service, College of Engineering, and College of 
Agriculture. A representative from each of the four units 
of the University showed up at the meeting — all to talk 
on the same subject — not knowing that the others had 
been invited! 

“No such costly duplication of effort will take plac: 


under our new extension organization,” Dean Ratch 
ford notes. 


Progress Satisfactory to Date 


Progress made under the new Extension Division 
has been satisfactory to date. Most of the action has 
been at the state level where members of the two staffs 
are working to coordinate their programs. Eventually 
changes will be made at the county level which may 

(Continued on page 30 
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LATEST FEEDING METHODS CAN HELP 


important trends in beef-cattle feeding include the use of (1) low-roughage, high-energy 
diets; (2) fermentation feed supplements, and (3) additional Vitamin A fortification. These 
practices, and others that contribute to the more efficient use of feed, are vitally important 
when one considers that feed represents up to 75% of the cost of finishing beef for market. 

BUT . . . no matter how well a ration is formulated, unless animals are in top physical 


@ program of herd health to prevent the 
from making top dollar at market time. 


CUTS FEEDLOT BLOAT AND SCOURS 





In many parts of the country, feeders are switching to the use of low-roughage, high-energy 
rations from start to finish during the feeding period. Unfortunately, the use of such rations 
frequently causes bloat, founder, scours...and lost profits! 


LOW ROUGHAGE...HIGH CONCENTRATE...NO BLOAT! 
The addition of DYNAFAC to high-energy rations effectively reduces the incidence of bloat. 
The first “chemobiotic” developed for beef-cattle rations, DYNAFAC helps keep cattle on 
feed, aids in increasing growth and feed conversion, and can help produce lighter-weight 
cattle faster ... the kind that produce more desirable, nonwasty primal cuts. DYNAPAC is 
a feed additive you can’t afford to pass up! It works well with corn, barley or milo-based 
rations and can return as much as one dollar for every dime invested! 





~~... , me i- 
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Recommended use levels: For feeder cattle—1.5 to 2 grams 
per head per day. For beef calves—.9 to 1 gram per head per 
day ...a cost of less than Ic per day! 
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YOU INCREASE BEEF-CATTLE PROFITS 


Vitamin A deficiency is but one of these profit-robbing conditions. And feedict bloat and 
scouring . . . especially when cattle are on high-energy rations . . . can result in less-than- 
maximum weight gains and feed efficiency. 

Ve tein oy. Legge bala 5 cmap rnoel a 33 mete 
ee Te eee eens... Sraenas 6 © ene See eee 
them here. Then, for further information, or to place your ender, contin Your ia 
supplier or Merck Feed Products Representative. 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 


TO HELP PREVENT OR TREAT 
a Bil Mi i 4 "A VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY 





Feedlot rations, which do not contain newly-harvested top-quality grains, can lose much of 
their vitamin A content before reaching the feed bunks. This lack of vitamin A can weaken 
stockers’ and feeders’ resistance to pinkeye, respiratory infections and diarrhea. What's 
more, animals grazing on poor range or pasture... especially during dry spells... may 
also suffer from A-avitaminosis. Cows on vitamin A-deficient rations may abort or drop 
premature, blind or weak calves. 

Losses due to vitamin A deficiency 
can be prevented! Remove doubts 
about the vitamin A content or avail- 
ability of the feedstuffs you use. Give 
cattle full benefit of all the vitamin A 
they need by using STABIMIX A! It is 
economical to use and stable under all 
conditions. 


Recommended use levels: For cattle 
of all ages—1,000-2,000 units per 100 
pounds of body weight daily. For cows 
during last 2 months of gestation and 
first 3 months of lactation — 15,000- 
20,000 units per cow per day. 


PECISTERED TRACE MARK OF MERCK & CO. IN 





FOR A STABILIZED VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Yel -lep Ad. | =ee FOR TOP WEIGHT-GAINS 


AND FEED EFFICIENCY 





This modern fermentation feed supplement, when added to beef-cattle fattening rations, 

increases the nutritional value of low-moisture corn and western barley. The use of 
AGROZY ME can result in greater liveweight gains and increased profit 
margins over feed costs. That means a greater return for each feed 
dollar you invest! 

Growth responses stimulated by AGROZYME have been recorded 
as high as 24% ... feed savings as great as 12% ... and extra profits 
as high as $10.60 per finished steer! Profit-building results like these 
have been substantiated in experiment stations and commercial feed 
lots across the country. 

AGROZY ME belongs in your feeding program. Why not set up your 
own split-lot trials and see for yourself? 





ecersTenee TRADEMAne OF MERCH 4 CO. om Recommended use level: .0075 pounds per head per day. 
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AGRICULTURE 
CAN 

COMPETE 

with 

BIG BUSINESS! 


(PART Il) 


by B. |. FREEMAN 


Secretary-Manager, Great Lakes Cherry 
Producers Marketing Cooperative, Inc. 


Mr. Freeman, what percentage of the nation’s red cherry 
crop is sold through the Great Lakes Cherry Producers 
Marketing Cooperative? 


Well, our Association covers five states, and 90 percent 
of all cherries produced in the U. S. are produced in these 
states. As a percentage of the national total, we sold 62 
percent of all cherries in 1960. 


What function does your cooperative perform for its 
members? 


Our cooperative is, in fact, a bargaining association 
tor our members. Let me explain that a bargaining co- 
operative is a marketing cooperative which is separated 
from other types of marketing cooperatives in that it is 
developed to handle a single commodity or very closely 
related commodities which are sold in the same market. 


Then it requires no great initial outlays of cash to start a 
cooperative such as this. 


That's right. It owns no large facilities requiring great 
capital expenditures. At the beginning, most of the money 
is tied up in the hiring of expert personnel and educa- 
tional and communication facilities. 


What is the main objective of the Cherry Producers 
Marketing Cooperative? 


I would say that our primary objective is to obtain for 
our membership the highest possible returns under cur- 
rent and prospective economic conditions. 
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Last month in the first part 

of “Agriculture Can Compete 
With Big Business’, Kenneth 
Naden of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives told 
how farmers could organize 
to compete with big business. 
in this interview, B. |. 
Freeman, Secretary-Manager, 
Great Lakes Cherry Producers 
Marketing Cooperative, 
tells how his organization 
works and what it can do 

for the members. He feels 
that bargaining associations 
can definitely increase 
prices received by farmer 
members and tells how other 
farm commodities might 
take advantage of this kind 
of bargaining system. 

He also tells why farmers 
have been slow to recognize 
the advantages of this system. 





Who can belong to the Great Lakes Cherry Producers 
Marketing Cooperative? 


It is a voluntary organization and operates under ap- 
propriate state statutes and is subject to the State and 
Federal legislation governing agricultural cooperatives. 
Therefore, it is open to all producers of the commodity 
which it handles since its strength is determined by the 
volume of tonnage it controls. 


How can the bargaining association increase the income 
of the farmer members who support the organization? 


There are four major points which all our ability to 
improve prices comes directly from. These are: 

1. Our ability to analyze what is taking place in the 
market for our products and to comprehend the results 
this would have on the production of the commodity. 

2. Our ability to influence the factors that make up 
demand or create production. 

3. Our ability to apply intelligence and organization 
where disorganization and lack of central intelligence 
make over-all progress impossible. 

4. Our ability to make more efficient and less costly 
the price-determining process of an industry. 

We can actually increase returns to farmers by only 
two methods. One of these is to increase consumer ex- 
penditures for the product, which in our case is red cher- 
ries. On the other hand, we can attempt to reduce the 
total marketing charges which are subtracted from con- 
sumer expenditures by various marketing agencies 


How do you determine “price” in a bargaining associa- 
tion? 

This gets rather complicated and it’s a little bit diffi- 
cult to explain quickly. Basically, with the establishment 
of a bargaining cooperative, since the growers have a 
virtual monopoly, the grower is in a position to use a 
system of pricing based on price leadership. Once this 
position is attained, it is possible to estimate revenue 
and cost at different levels of production and then 
make a price determination based on maximum profit. 
(In the fruit for processing business, this means the sale 
of all available product at the maximum price that can be 
safely maintained without undue risk of a large carry over 
into the next crop year. ) 


Mr. Freeman, what are the advantages of this system 
over the traditional pricing system in agriculture? 


There are many advantages. Traditional systems are 
based on individual experience in limited regions with 
no consideration of the overall national price structure 
and the overall national demand. Under our system, 
growers are able to make decisions based on long-term 
considerations such as market development, reductions 
in price below maximum prices in anticipation of in- 
creased production. Also, they are able to give consider- 


ation to such problems as decreases in demand if subst: 
tutes are encouraged, public veaction and confidence in 
the overall price structure. 

Of course, with this method of price analysis, growe: 
must reach a unified position before they can make a 
price determination and agreement must be reached with 
the buyer (who in most cases in our cherry industry ): 
the processor. ) 


What are some of the services which the bargaining asso- 
ciation can perform for the farmer members? 


Assuming we accomplish our primary objective, that is 
to improve prices through our bargaining association, we 
can do many other things for our farmer members. We 
can assist in developing and marketing new products « 
develop new uses for established products. We can im 
prove merchandising by spending money on quality con 
trol and consumer education. We also can find the bes: 
markets available for products 


That's a pretty complete list, Mr. Freeman, of the things 
which a bargaining association can do for its members 
Now, what are some of the things which you have done’ 


Well, during the three years that the red cherry indus 
try has been operating under this national price struc 
ture, a new red cherry sauce has been launched as a na 
tionally marketed product; cherry juice has been included 
in many drinks; and cherries packed in syrup have been 
developed. 

We have also seen an increase in the use of cherries in 
30-pound tins. Fruit users have apparently been attracted 
by the dependable supply of cherries as compared to com 
peting fruits. 

Since the formation of a national bargaining association 
for red cherries, prices have been developed before harves: 
starts, therefore making it possible to distribute available 
supplies to take maximum advantage of existing demand 


In your opinion, then, bargaining associations can defi- 
nitely increase farm prices? 


Yes. 


What are the incomes of cherry growers in your Asso- 
ciation now compared with incomes before they joined 
the cooperative bargaining association? 


Here’s a comparison of three years we have been o1 
ganized with three years prior to organization. (Source 
Michigan State University Ag. Econ. 790). 

You will notice that grower incomes increased during 
each of the three years we have been organized. That 
the first time this has ever happened. (See page 32 

Also, by subtracting grower income for 1955-56-5 
from grower income for 1958-59-60 you can see that thy 
increased income amounted to $1,702,000. Even subtract 

(Continued on page %2 
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FARM TRENDS 


during the last 30 years; farm popula- 
tion, 50 percent; and the number of 
persons employed on farms, 40 percent. 


CENSUS DATA FROM 35 STATES shows the aver- 


age size of farms has increased from 
267 acres in 1954 to 321 acres in 
1959--an increase of 20 percent. In 
the same 33-state area, the increase 
in the average value of the farms was 
from $23,000 to $36,000--a 55 percent 
increase. 


FARM PRICES WERE UP 4 percent above a year 


earlier in November. Lower prices for 
corn and feed grains were more than 
offset by higher prices for hogs, eggs 
and citrus fruits. Although prices 
paid by farmers were slightly above 
last year, these improved prices 


A quick summary of developments in agriculture 


pushed the parity ratio to 81 — three 
points above the same month in 1959. 


1960 had gross incomes 74 percent 
higher than when the loans were made. 
A survey of 10,000 borrowers showed 
average gross cash farm income of over 
$9,000 for the year. These farmers 
averaged just over $5,000 when their 
loans were made six years ago. 


CORN BELT CATTLE FEEDERS, with ample feed 


supplies and a strong fat cattle mar- 
ket this fall, responded by stepping 
up purchases of feeder cattle in 
October and November. Feeder cattle 
shipments received were smaller in 
only two states--Iowa and Nebraska. 
Other states showed gains over last 
year with Indiana showing an increase 
of 40 percent. 





Stilbosol 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 





BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


66 college tests prove value of Stilbosol in 
all types of rations. Result: 14% increased 
gain, 10% feed saved. 


Stilbosol makes any type 
of ration do more 


Feed corn, corn-citrus, or corn 
silage; cottonseed hulls or milo; sor- 
ghum silage or sorgo silage. The 
plain and simple truth is: Any type 
of basic ration when supplemented by 
Stlbosol-fortified protein helps cattle put 


on more weight at less cost. 


> Stilbosol, however, does not allow 
~) you to cut back on the amount of 
supplement fed. Stilbosol is a gain 
booster and not a substitute for feed. 
Cattlemen must still feed a balanced 

ration to obtain top results. 


What does Stilbosol mean to the 
NO. AVERAGE DAILY GAIN (ibs.) ‘ 

pay Byers, average cattleman in dollars and 
| |—— cents? At a recent American Society 
-_=.. a7 | Bs Ge of Animal Production mecting, it 
See, | a “ss | | was reported that Stilbosol is worth 
“Welfers on grain | y apes, an extra $7 per head to feeders. 
Sct oe we Fhe Multiply the number of cattle you 
and roughage | | feed in a year by this $7 and you 
(under ibs.) | 10 Betyg Ml ; -_ ; ; , : 
ogee | - can easily see that Stilbosol is worth 
rekeasen pectore | 14 7 quite a chunk of money. 


mx earions | = See your feed manufacturer for sup- 
plements fortified with Stilbosol . . . 
and pocket that extra $7 per head 





TYPE OF | COLLEGE 
RATION TESTS | CONTROL | sTuBosOR | 


Cattle on high. 
grain rations 











bestrol premix which is manufactured ond sold vn« 
gronted by lowe Sate College Research Foundation, 
its U. S. Patent No, 2751303. 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested feed additive 
in the world) continues to give most feeders an extra 15% gain 
on 10% less feed. 


Mokers of HYGROMIX® (Ss. hy groscopicus fermentation products) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY + A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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FARMERS UNION 


“I believe that men of good 
faith will eventually 

get together on really 

basic issues...” — Patton 


NATIONAL GRANGE 


* ... when farm bills are being 
considered there is almost 
daily contact between farm 
organizations..." — Newsom 


FARM BUREAU 


“ 


.. . farm organizations agree 
more often than they disagree 
and they do work together 
when it is possible and 
desirable. There are many 
examples of concerted action 
on farm credit, international 
trade, research, chemical 
residues, taxation, and 
administrative rulings.” 

— Shuman 
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WHO SPEAKS 


during the past session of Congress. 
We were not successful, which shows 
that it takes more than substantial 
agreement to get the job done, but 
the ccoperation was very much 
worthwhile and I want to continue 
it. 

Farmers Union also participated in 
the National Committee of Com- 
modity Organizations in trying to 
work out a united farm program. And 
we participate actively with the 
Grange, and National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives in affairs of the 
International Federation of Agricul- 


The differences, however, are fewer 
than the politicians, who use what few 
there are as an excuse for their own fail- 
ure to act courageously in developing 
farm program legislation, would lead 
you to believe. 

While Congress is in session, and when 
important farm bills are being considered, 
there is almost daily contact and consul- 
tations among the farm groups in Wash- 


central government direction and 
control of individuals and the entire 
economy on one hand and those who 
oppose further restrictions of per- 
sonal freedom through federal action. 
Thirty years experience with govern- 
ment price fixing and production 
control programs has convinced most 
farmers that this route leads to loss 
of markets, price depressing surpluses 
and lower farm family income. Politi- 
cal panaceas to solve economic prob- 
lems have not worked — they have 
brought lower income and _ higher 
costs. Proposals to extend compre- 
hensive supply control to all agricul- 
tural production would mean that all 
farmers would be assigned certificates 
for the quantity of each product they 
would be permitted to produce — a 
sure way to restrict opportunity and 
bring licensed peasantry to the farms 


tural Producers, of which I am cur- 
rently President. The Farm Bureau 
pulled out of this world-wide organ- 
ization of farmers, but I sincerely 
hope it will return in the near future 

Only a few weeks ago I attended 
and addressed the annual meeting of 
a large Wisconsin dairy co-op, and 
Farmers Union frequently exchanges 
speakers with the National Grange 
We have worked very closely with 
the Missouri Farmers Association 
tion and our Washington offices are 
often used by several other commod 
ity groups who do not have their 


ington. In a vast majority of instances 
they either are in complete agreement 
or small differences (as to detail) are 
ironed out. 

For more than 15 years the top offi 
cials of the three general farm organiza 
tions have met, along with Washingtor 
staff employees, for at least a full day of 
joint discussions several times each year 
their 


There are a few issues on which 


of America. 

Government has an important and 
proper role in agriculture. Research 
programs, the Cooperative Extension 
Service, farm credit, crop reporting 
and grading services are examples of 
the many ways in which government 
can help farmers adjust to rapid 
changes in technology and in con 
sumer demand. The fact that thre: 
fourths of the organized farmers ar: 
members of Farm Bureau indicates 
that the great majority agree wit! 
the concept of limited governmenta 
interference in agricultural pricin 
and production decisions. However 
some farmers disagree and they have 
a perfect right to affiliate with th: 
organization that best reflects their 
views. Any attempt to compromise 
fundamental differences of philos 


phy should be based on representa 
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own. We welcome this cooperation 

However, co-operation should not 
be confused with compromise of basic 
principles. As testimony before com- 
mittees of Congress dealing with 
many bills shows clearly, there has 
often been an unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween 90 and 8714% of parity as the 
price support level for a commodity, 
but should one pretend to be able to 
compromise between 90% of parity 
supports and no supports at all? 

It would not serve the best inter- 
ests of American farmers to throw 
away fundamental beliefs merely to 


policies differ and none attempts to pe: 
suade the others to abandon those poli- 
cies, as established at national meetings 

Instead, the time is spent more profita- 
bly in developing programs and actions 
which advance effectiveness of the poli- 
cies on which there is substantial agree- 
ment. The effectiveness of promoting 
programs of general benefit to all farm 
ers is thus greatly enhanced. 


tive action with the organization's 
voting strength based on member- 
ship numbers. It is quite evident that 
Farm Bureau policies would prevail 

we do not advocate the suppres- 
sion of minority views through forced 
compromise. 

It is sometimes suggested that 
farmers should organize as commod- 
ity groups for legislative action. We 
produce more than 300 important 
agricultural commodities — none of 
which involve more than 1% of our 
total population in its production 
Less than 10% of the people of this 
nation are engaged in farming — we 
are small enough without further 
fragmentation. Furthermore, no com- 
modity stands alone. Decisions relat- 
ing to one product inevitably affect 
others and, in addition, the general 
public has an important stake in farm 


get harmony. 

This is as true in agriculture as it 
is in the basic differences between the 
Democrats and Republicans or be- 
tween divergent religious domina- 
tions. Complete unity might make life 
simpler for some Congressmen, even 
very conscientious ones, but it would 
not necessarily serve our farmer mem- 
bers. 

I believe that men of good faith 
will eventually get together on really 
basic issues. To demonstrate this be- 
lief, I have been proposing recently 
some sort of “federation of American 


The farm organizations are in com- 
plete agreement — in fact have never 
differed — on the basic objectives of a 
fair income for American farmers ob- 
tained, insofar as possible, in the market- 
place; the maximum freedom of the 
individual to make his own decisions; 
the strengthening of farmers’ bargain- 
ing power through their own organiza- 
tions, including cooperatives; and a 


policy matters. The best place to re- 
concile commodity differences is in 
the delegate body deliberations of the 
general farm organizations. Follow- 
ing this reasoning further, the farm 
organizations must recognize that the 
Congress of the United States which 
represents all of the people must ac- 
cept the responsibility for resolving 
major policy differences between farm 
organizations. The public interest must 
prevail over that of any group. 
Each of the three farm organiza- 
tions has a policy development proc- 
ess which translates the majority 
opinion of the membership into policy 
positions. Farm Bureau families meet 
to discuss policy matters in thousands 
of local meetings in practically all of 
the 2600 organized counties. Respon- 
sible farm organization leadership 
cannot ignore or compromise the 


agriculture” which would unite the 
forces of those who can agree on some 
basic principles. These principles 
would include defense and promotion 
of the family farm, as well as promo 
tion of farmer co-ops, to name two 

We can get much closer together 
than we now are, and I think we al! 
realize that our shots are getting too 
scattered; but I do not believe that we 
need to abandon the policy differences 
which give individual farmers an op- 
portunity to make their opinions 
known. This is part of the democra- 
tic process and, I hope, always will be 


workable and effective program of soil, 
water and timber resources. 

There are scores of other things on 
which the farm organizations cooperat: 
very closely. All of us recognize that close 
harmony among the farm groups is de 
sirable. We regret that differences are 
magnified, and used by others either as 
an excuse for doing nothing or imposing 
injurious programs on agriculture 


decisions reached by these informed 
and sincere people. 

After discussing the differences in 
basic philosophy between the farm 
organizations and the impossibility of 
compromising vital issues, we should 
recognize that all three agree on 
many matters. For many years lead 
ers of the National Grange, Nationa! 
Farmers Union, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives have met 
together several times each year to 
explore these areas of agreement 
There are many examples of con 
certed action on farm credit, inter- 
national trade, research, chemical! 
residues, taxation, administrative rul- 
ings. The farm organizations agree 
more often than they disagree and 
they do work together whenever it is 
possible and desirable. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 





HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


80—Silage Newsletter 


The use of molasses in silage making is 
described in this new illustrated Silage 
Newsletter issued by Pacific Molasses 
Company. Circle the postal card number 
above to get your free copy. 


81—Life Cycle Broiler Program 


Full details about a new disease-control 
program which helps you increase pro- 
duction faster than costs is described 
in this colorful eight-page brochure from 
Chas, Pfizer & Company. Better Farming 
Methods readers are invited to send for 
a free copy. 


82—Nitrogen Calculator 


The Grand River Chemical Division 
of Deere & Company would like to send 
you one of their wheel-type nitrogen 
calculators which figures pounds per acre 
and acres per ton of different nitrogen 
fertilizers. Simply circle the postal card 
number above 


83—Make Fertilizer Pay 


Readers of Better Farming Methods 
are invited to send for a free copy of 
American Potash Insiitute’s new bro 
chure, “How Proper Fertilization Can 
Pay on Grasses and Legumes” 


84—Nutrena Pigloo System 


There have been many questions about 
the Pigloo System of hog raising since 
Nutrena Mills introduced this concept 
a short time ago. This 16-page booklet 
gives an outstanding review of the entire 
Pigloo System. Get your copy by circling 
the postal card number above. 


85—Soil Moisture Meter 


A brochure from Industrial Instru 
ments Company explains their moisture 
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meter — what it is, how it works, what 
it means to you. 


86—Lead Roofing Nails 


An informative booklet available free 
to you from Deniston Company tells 
about lead-head roofing nails. Send for 
your free copy. 


87—Livestock Disease Guide 


The Commercial Solvents Corporation 
would be pleased to send you a copy of 
their poultry and swine disease guide. 
Circle the above number on the enclosed 
card to get your copy 


88—New Picker for ‘61 


ood 


This new McCormick 420 self-propelled 
two-row cotton picker featuring an 80 
hp. engine, three picking speeds, and 
an axle clearance of 35.5 inches, will be 
released for the 1961 season by Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. For further 
details, circle the postal card number 
above. 


89—Cut Tobacco Costs 


From the Potash Division of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals Corpo- 


1. SELECT the booklets you want 


CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 
FILL IN your name and address 


MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


ration is a booklet entitled “When Your 
Tobacco Looks Like This...” Here 
is information about spotting trouble 
before it costs farmers money. 


90—Plastic Silage Storage 


Visking Company has published this 
booklet describing the uses and advan 
tages of polyethylene film in ensiling 
grass and corn forage. 


91—Better Milking 


For a free copy of the DeLaval Separa 
tor Company’s new booklet, “Higher Pro 
fits Through Better Milking”, circle the 
postal card number above. 


92—Liquid Feed Supplement 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Company 
would be pleased to send you a copy of 
the August Better Farming Methods four 
page insert about Morea, a new liquid 
supplement that improves efficiency of 
feed, increases production and profits 


93—Dairy Research Bulletin 


Pennsalt Chemical Corporation would 
like to send you a free copy of their San 
itation Newsletter telling why Phosphori« 
Acid-Wetting Agent Sanitizer does nor 
inhibit the development of lactic cul! 
tures in dairy products. Simply circle the 
postal card number above for further 
information 


94—Serpasil: Stress Agent 


For a free copy of a booklet explain 
ing the uses of Serpasil as a stress re 
lieving agent for chickens, simply circk 
the postal card number above. You'll get 
your free copy from Ciba Pharmaceutical! 
Products. 





95—Corn Data Notebook 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of a corn data notebook from 
Funk Bros. Seed Company 


96—Facts About LP Gas 


This attractive 24-page booklet from 
the National LP Gas Council describes 
the advantages of LP Gas for all major 
uses in the home and around the farm 


97—New Hay Conditioner 


This new two-row hay conditioner is 
said to completely eliminate plugging 
by use of a pick-up roll with “stair-step- 
ped” steel slats welded on a thick-wall 
steel tube. For complete details about this 
new machine from Brillion Iron Works, 
circle the postal card number above. 


98—Farm Building Guide 


A well-illustrated brochure from West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association tells how 
to build farm buildings that last longer 
Complete construction details. 


99—Holstein Handbook 


Get your free copy of the registered 
Holstein Handbook from the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America by cir- 
cling the postal card number above. 


100—Pasture Information 


A very helpful booklet from Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company explains how to 
reduce feed costs with good pasture 


101—Automatic Unloading Wagon 


4 new automatic unloading forage 
wagon has just been announced by New 
Holland Machine Company. Circle the 
postal card number above to get com- 
plete literature on this new wagon 


102—Chain Saw Booklet 


A catalog showing the complete line 
of McCulloch chain saws is available free 
to readers of Better Farming Methods 
from McCulloch Corporation. Simply cir 
cle the postal card number above 


103—Combine Pick-Up Reels 


The H. D. Hume Company invites you 
to send for a free copy of their new book- 


let describing the Hume pick-up reels 
for combines and windrowers 


104—Poultry Water Warmer 


This new poultry water warmer for 
use in shallow troughs has just been in- 
troduced by the Smith-Gates Corpora- 
tion. For further information about this 
warmer, available in lengths of five, ten, 
and fifteen feet, circle the postal card 
number above 


105—Anhydrous Ammonia Booklet 


Grace Chemical Company would like 
to send you a free copy of their anhy 
drous booklet telling how this type of 
fertilizer is made, how it is applied, 
what it will do for crops, and why it 
costs less. Simply circle the postal card 
number above. 


106—Stop Rats Forever 


The d-Con Company, Inc. invites you 
to send for a free copy of their booklet, 
“Stop Rats Forever”, which describes an 
effective system for ridding your farm 
of rats 


107—Decade of Alfalfa 


What is the standard of perfection in 
forages? What is IVP? You'll find answers 
to these and many other interesting ques- 
tions about alfalfa in a special reprint 
of the educational insert from the Novem- 
ber 1959 issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods, “1960's — The Decade of Alfalfa”. 


108—Installing Plastic Pipe 


Readers of Better Farming Methods are 
invited to send for a free copy of Orange 
burg Manufacturing Company's booklet, 
“Tips On Installing Orangeburg Plastic 
Pipe and Fittings”. Simply circle the 
postal card number above 


109—Easy Rat Control 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda. 
tion invites you to send for a free copy 
of, “Rat Control With Warfarin”, a re- 
print of an educational insert from 
Better Farming Methods. 


Cxnee 


110—Railroads and Agriculture 


“Wheels of Progress”, a booklet avail 
able free to you from the Association 
of American Railroads, gives many in 
teresting facts about the developmen: 
of railroads and agriculture. Send for 
your free copy. 


111—Meet The Champion 


That's the title of a booklet available 
free from Glenn Chemical Company 
telling how you can make $50.80 extra 
profit from every cow you milk. Get yeur 
free copy bry circling the postal card num 
ber above. 


112—Perforated Drain Pipe 


A new brochure from Johns-Manville 
describes how perforated Transite Under 
drain Pipe can serve your ground water 
control needs. They'll send you a free 
copy if you'll circle the postal card num 
ber above 


Manufacturing Company features rock 
up hinges which allow the gate to slide 
over high spots and an adjustable lock 
collar that permits setting the hinge at 
the desired height. For further details 
circle the postal card number above 


114—Automatic Milk Cooler 


This new tank gives dairy farmers 
builtin “push-button” cleanup. Zero 
Corporation will send you further details 


if you'll circle the postal card number 
above. 
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way 


Charred meat scraps like these are not accepted by MoorMan’'s. Samp! 


e of 


each shipment undergoes chemical and microscopic analysis. Insures feeder 


of consistently high-quality feeds. 


Why MoorMan’s Mintrates mean 


‘your money’s worth” 


A farmer can buy 40% protein hog feed for as 
little as $80.00 per ton—or he can pay as much as 
$180.00 per ton. Which feed is the best buy? Does 
he make the most money by buying the feed that 
costs the least? Or does the highest priced feed 
mean that it is the best? 


Two factors control the “‘difference’”’ in feeds of 


comparable protein content: 


1) Types of ingredients used as a source of 
protein 


) Quality of the ingredients used 


Many types of ingredients can be used as a 
source of proteins. But many of the inexpensive 
sources do not supply a good balance of amino 
acids. As a result, protein feeds using only inex- 
pensive protein sources may sound cheap. But 
they cost more because it takes more to produce 
100 pounds of pork. 


MoorMan research scientists are constantly 
studying ingredients that could be used as a 
source of proteins. Their objective is to estab- 
lish the “‘balance’’ of proteins that will help hogs 
gain faster on less feed. As an example, 
MoorMan’s Mintrate* 45 for Hogs contains 7 
sources of protein—fish meal, whale meal, tank- 
age, meat scraps, blood flour, soybean oil meal 
and dehulled soybean oil meal. This combination 


Ccxexe 


of protein sources has proved to be an effective 
formula to help cut pork production costs. 


The quality of ingredients used is just as im- 
portant as the kinds of ingredients used. So, 
MoorMan’s research teams must test every ship- 
ment of protein ingredients that they receive. If 
the meat scraps are undercooked it lowers the 
quality. If they are overcooked the burned par- 
ticles are not as digestible and your hogs don’t 
receive the protein they should. So, samples are 
taken of each shipment of protein received. And 
each sample is subjected to chemical and micro- 
scopic analysis, to be certain the ingredients used 
are always top quality. 

Moor Man’s believe it is their obligation to sup- 
ply American farmers with livestock feeds that 
will produce meat, milk and eggs at lowest pos- 
sible cost. Quality control is a vital phase of this 
effort at Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl. 


MoorMans* 


Since 1885 


Good Results Through Research and Service 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILL 
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demork Reg US. Por. Off 





COMING 
EVENTS 





January 46 — Northwestern Weed Control 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, New York 


City. Contact Wilbur F. July, Stouffer Chem- | 


ical Company, 380 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


January 46 — 23rd National Turkey Conven- | 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. | 


Contact M. C. Small, 
National 
Illinois. 


Executive Secretary, 


Janvary 10 — Fertilizer Dealers Short Course, 
Memorial Union, lowa State University, Ames, 
lowa, 


January 11 — Fertilizer Industry Representa- 
tives Conference, Memorial Union, lowa State 


University, Ames, lowa. 


January 17 — Farm Equipment Institute Produc. 
tion and Marketing Department Annual Win- 
ter Meeting, Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


January 19-20 — 14th Annual Southern Farm 
Forum, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Lovis- 
iana, Contact A. J. Rhodes, Chairman, South- 
ern Farm Forum, P. O. Box 1460, New 
Orleons 5, Louisiana. 


Janvary 25-28 — 63rd Annual Convention of 
the American National Cattlemen's Associc- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. Contact C. W. 
McMillon, Executive Vice President, American 
National Cattl ‘s Association, 801 East 
17th Avenue, Denver 18, Colorado. 





February 5-9 — National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts Annual Convention, 
Chisca Hotel, Memphis, T Contact 
William E. Richards, President, The National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
League City, Texas. 





February 10-12, 1961 — 32nd Annual Foct 
Finding Conference of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries, Municipal Auditorium, 
Konsas City, Missouri, Contact Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, 59 East Madison, 
Chicago 2, Itlinois. 


April 2426 — 21st Annual Meeting of the 
Anima! Health Institute, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Contact D. L. Bruner, 
Executive Secretary, Animal Health Institute, 
512 Shops Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


June 21-24 — Livestock Marketing Congress 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Contoct 
Livestock Morketing Congress, 802 VFW Build- 
ing, Broadway at 34th, Kansas City, Missouri 


Turkey Federation, Mount Morris, 


Every successful hog raiser is always on 
the lookout for ways to make a few more 
dollars per litter. He knows, for example, 
that pigs farrowed during the winter 
months are cut off from pasture and may 
be anemic and stunted unless he gives 
them some form of iron for healthy 
growth. The point is particularly impor- 
tant right now, with winter approaching 
and 4°%% more pigs expected. 

But iron preparations are not all alike. 
Sometimes only 40 to 50 per cent of an 
iron product given to protect against 
anemia is absorbed into the blood—or 
the product may be excreted so fast that 
the pig never gets a chance to use the 
iron at all. At Michigan State University, 
a study was carried out to evaluate a 
number of iron products used to safe- 
guard pigs against anemia. It was found 


ARMOUR 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY 


In winter, 
anemia can 
stunt a 
whole litter 


that Armidexan 75 was the most effective 
of the ten different injectable iron prod- 
ucts tested.* 

It's the rapid absorption of Armidexan 
75 that largely explains its superiority 
over other injectable forms. It can be 
injected straight into muscle and is com- 
pletely absorbed in 2 days. No staining, 
no damage. One shot is enough to keep 
pigs’ blood iron-rich, enough to see them 
through the critical suckling period, 
enough to avoid anemia-stunted litters 
and get better pigs to market faster and 
cheaper. 


Look for faster gains with 


ARMIDEXAN® 75 


injectable iron-dextran complex 


Manufactured under license of Benger Laboratories, | ted, 
U.S. Pat, No. 24,642 


‘ *For a copy of the compiete report, write to 
ANIMAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT Kawnxaxee, wunors 


Oi, A.P. Co, 
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5 CENTS EACH 
No C.0.D. Orders Please 


Order your pictorials today from 


Service Section 
Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 





These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photog- 
raphers. They are printed on 
heavy paper and will last in- 
definitely. Can be used over and 
over in classroom judging. Cor- 
rect placings and reasons are 
provided with each pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Angus Bulls Hereford Heifers 
Angus Cows Hereford Steers 
Angus Heifers Polled Herefords 
Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Brahman Heifers Shorthorn Heifers 


HOGS 


Duroc Senior Boars 
Duroc Gilts 
Hampshire Gilts 
Poland China Hogs 
Tamworth Gilts 
Yorkshire Gilts 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Brown Swiss Cows 
Guernsey Cows 
Holstein Bulls 
Holstein Cows 


Berkshire Gilts 
Chester White Hogs 
Duroc Market Barrows 
Duroc Mature Boars 
Duroc Mature Sows 


Holstein Heifers 
Holstein Heifer Calves 
Jersey Cows 

Rod Poll Cows 


SHEEP 


Columbia Ram Hampshire Ewes 

Columbia Sheep Shropshire Ewes 

Corriedale Breeding Southdown Market 
Ewes Lambs 
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Free films you can 


Select films and order with 





vse at community means | VISUAL AIDS 


the coupons below. 





MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC 
3 East 54th Street 

New York 22, New York 

Please send me your movie “Sheep in 
America” for showing on the date indi- 
cated below: 

DATE: 

ALTERNATE DATE: 

NAME: 

ADORESS: 


CITY & STATE: 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, Jaonvary 1961 








Educational Department 

DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC 
DeKalb, IIlinois ; 
Please send me your movie “The Profit 
Pullet Story” for showing on the date in- 
dicated below: 

DATE: 

ALTERNATE DATE 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 


CITY & STATE: 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, January 1961 








MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE INC 
3 East 54th Street 

New York 22, New York 

Please send me your movie “A Time For 
Searching” for showing on the date indi- 
cated below: 

DATE: 

ALTERNATE DATE: 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 


CITY & STATE: 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, Jonva 








GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIV 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 

Ardsley, New York : 
Please send me your movie, “A Way With 
Weeds” for showing on the date indicated 
below: 

DATE: 

ALTERNATE DATE 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 


CITY & STATE: . 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, Jonvary 196! 





SHEEP IN AMERICA, 16 mm., sound, b/w, 12 minutes. Produced for the 


American Sheep Producers Council, inc. by Hughes Film Studio. 


The star of this new 16 mm. film from the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc. is a gentle lamb who tells about two important essentials of lif 

food and fabric. 

The breeding and raising of “Sheep in America” is explained in 12 min 
utes of interesting film with scenes showing modern, scientific methods of 
caring for sheep. The movie points out differences in sheep and explains why 
our producers provide some of the finest wool available in the world. Also 
another section of the film tells about choice meat cuts with high-protein 
value for the nation’s dinner tables. 


THE PROFIT PULLET STORY, 16 mm., sound, color, 20 minutes. Produced by 


the DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc., DeKalb, Illinois. 


“The Profit Pullet Story” is one that describes how today’s outstandin: 
laying chickens are developed. 

The story revolves around the precision breeding techniques employed by 
scientists at DeKalb to give modern poultrymen more profitable layers 
You'll be entertained by this fast-moving story as you see the many con 
plicated research procedures behind the development of today’s greatest 
egg-laying machines. 


A TIME FOR SEARCHING, 16 mm., sound, color, 25 minutes. Presented by 


Eli Lilly and Company and its agricultural subsidiaries, Elanco Prod- 
ucts Company and Corn States Laboratories, Inc. 


This new 25-minute movie, produced as a public service on behalf of agr 
culture, emphasizes the necessity of continuing scientific investigation in al 
phases of agriculture if our rapidly expanding population is to have plenty 
wholesome food in the years to come. 

Viewers become a part of the quest for new agricultural knowledge as tt 
movie takes them into the laboratories, field plots, and feedlots where sci 
entific breakthroughs are being engineered. Scientific procedures in anima 
nutrition, plant growth, plant and animal disease control, and insect cont: 
illustrate the complexities of agricultural research 


A WAY WITH WEEDS, 16 mm., sound, color, 22 minutes. Produced by Geigy 


Agricultural Chemicals Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation, 
Ardsley, New York. 


Before corn planting time next spring, you'll want to see this movie that 
concerned with the problem of controlling weeds in corn. 

This full-color movie carries you to many corn farms in the Midwest whet 
comparisons are made between ordinary cultivation methods of weed contr: 
and more modern chemical methods. The film points out in detail the many 
disadvantages of mechanical weed control methods and tells how these limita 
tions are overcome with two pre-emergence weed killers Simazine and 
Atrazine. The final clincher in this amazing story is a dramatic illustratio: 
of yield differences on cultivated and chemically treated crops 
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THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Cerne 





90,000 MEN 


25,000 Agricultural Leaders — 

these are the men who have made a profession 
of training and advising farmers . . . vo-ag per 
sonnel, county agents, bank farm service agents, 
professional farm managers and F arm Home admin- 
istrators. Every day in every state in the coun- 
try, they are in direct contact with farmers on 
agricultural problems. Their professional ad- 
vice on production, conservation, finance and 
other aspects of farming is valued and respected. 
These are the Professional ‘‘Change-Agents”’ 
whose job it is to help farmers adjust vheir farm 
and family living to the constantly-changing 
pattern of agricultural living. 


25,000 Influential Farmers — 
these are the pace-setters in the actual business 
of farming the ‘‘innovators’’ and ‘‘early 


adopters’’ who recognize the value of ideas 


and put them into practical use. Influential by 
example, their adoption of modern methods and 
ideas is copied by their neighbors. While pro- 
fessional ag leaders must have widespread gen- 
eral knowledge of farming, individual farmers 
are turning more and more to specialization. 
Their influence among others in the same spe- 
cialized field sometimes extends over wide 
areas. Their financial success and their alere- 
ness in accepting change makes them the adop~- 
tion leaders in their communities. 


Change-Agents —— 50,000 strong .. . this is 
the audience of BETTER FARMING METHODS. 
Ag leaders create an awareness of new prouucts 
and practices. Influential farmers translate this 
awareness into successful example. Together 
they strongly influence the purchase of farm pro- 
ducts. 


BETTER FARMING METHOD 


Specialized Magazine for Agricultural “CHANGE-AGENTS” 


Watt Publishing Co. Mount Morris, Illinois 
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PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL | 


MORE EGG MONEY 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal egg- 
shell material. Helps you get 
top production of stronger- 
shelled eggs . . . eggs that bring 
highest prices. Keep PILOT 
BRAND before your flock at all 
times... chickens take it only 
when nature tells them. Costs 
so little, does so much! 





Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 





ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co 
Armour Pharmaceutical Co. -C 
Armour Pharmaceutical Co. -8 


Case Co i ' 
Elance Products Co 
Funk Gres. Seed Co 
Hampshire Swine Registry 


Keystone Steet & Wire Co 


Merck & Co tne. 
Merck & Co., Ine.-o 
Moorman Mig. Co.-C 


18-19 
10A-108-10C 
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Nat'l. Ag. Supply Ce 29 
Naylor Co. H. W 
Nitragin So 2 
Northrup, King & Co 35 


Oyster Shell Products Co 28 


Reyster Guane Co.-E-8 
Royster Guane Co.-C 


State of Minn.. Seed Potate Cert 
Sterting Drug inec.. (0-Con Prods.) 


Zere Corp., (Zero 
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A FARMER ANSWERS HIS 


critical consumers: ‘So you don’t like 
subsidies —- we don’t either. But do 
you recall whether you live in a fed- 
eral housing project, use federal pow- 
er and light, travel by air or water, 
work in a plant built during the war 
on a cost plus basis? Does your 
school have a federal lunch program ? 
Do you receive newspapers or maga- 
zines by mail? Do you work for, or 
own stock in an industry that enjoys 
a protective tariff? Does the govern- 
ment guarantee the loan on your 
home? How about your employment 
and unemployment service ? 

‘It’s almost an endless list; surely 
it’s time to abolish some. Of course it 
is a grave question whether a free 
agriculture saddled with ever increas- 


Author of “A Farmer Answers His 
Critics” is Robert Haigler, an Ohio 
cattleman who “after receiving my 
degree in agriculture from Ohio 
State, spent eight months traveling 
in Europe and Africa where I was 
able to observe the ill-will created 
by our high tariffs, and our attempts 
to dump our surplus on the world 
market. Since then I have had an 
opportunity to discuss our agricultur 
al situation with both urban and 
rural people in many sections of this 
country as well as in Mexico and 
Central America where I have made 
numerous trips in the past 10 years 
With this background, and at the 
suggestion of other farmers, I have 
set forth my views of the agricultural 
problem in this article.” 


ing real estate taxes, higher and hig! 

er operating costs, can survive in an 
economy that is part subsidized and 
part free; but we're willing to gam- 
ble. How about you? What subsidy 
will you give up?’ 


Attempts Have Failed 


“Most farmers will agree that ou: 
attempts to solve the farm problem 
have failed. In 1930 we saw the Feder 
al Farm Board dump wheat abroad 
Europeans retaliated by slapping on 
tariffs as high as $1.62 per bushe 
that stimulated their own productior 
until many were self-sufficient ir 
wheat for the first time in their his 
tory. We saw warehouses built t 
store products of the seven good years 
for the seven lean years, but soon the 
warehouses were full, exerting a de 
pressing influence on prices. 

“We tried limiting acreage of ce: 
tain crops and this led to shifting of 
crops to new areas and creation of 
surpluses in other crops. Three years 
ago we looked with hope to the Soi 
Bank, but, as in any new plan, ther 
were some loopholes and these were 
magnified by those seeking politica 
advantage or financial gain at the ex 
pense of the farmer 


Blame Is Partly Ours 
“Part of the blame for the failure 


is ours for too many times we have al 
lowed others with various business in 
terests to act as our spokesmen We 
have made the mistake of permitting 
the paid personnel of some farm or 
ganizations to arbitrarily establish th 
policy of the membership. This has 
led to confusion among farmers, cor 
gressmen, and the public 

“Naturally in such an environment 
it is impossible to write workable farm 
legislation rigid enough to be effectiv« 
and flexible enough to meet chang 
ing economic conditions 

“Following World War II we had 


an unprecedented demand for al! 





CRITICS 


Continued from page 15 


types of products, both at home and 
abroad, because much of the produc- 
tive capacity of the world had been | 
engaged in the manufacture of arms. | 
Since the demand for consumer goods | 
could not be satisfied immediately, | 
prices and wages began to rise. The | 
situation coupled with increased 
Government spending and deficit fi- | 
nancing pushed us higher and higher 
in the inflationary spiral. 

“Of course, at times the consumer 
demand seemed to falter as prices | 
climbed; but a loud cry from those 
affected brought an additional shot of 
credit, or longer and easier payments | 
and we were on our way to new | 
heights in this glorious experience of 
work less, have more — buy now, and 
pay later. 

“Each round of inflation brought 
higher and higher industrial prices | 
pulling the parity prices of U. S. 
farm products above the world prices, 
preventing their sale abroad. Mil- | 
lions of bushels were forced into stor- 
age with a depressing influence on our 
domestic price; and at the same time, 
the withholding of our grain from the 
world market stimulated new produc- 
tion all over the world 


Priced Out Of Market 


“Through inflation we have priced 
ourselves out of the world agricultu- 
ral market and are beginning to price 
ourselves out of the industrial mar- 
ket. Our total exports are down 20 
percent and imports up. In our stores 


we find an ever increasing supply of | 
tools, textiles, glassware, pottery, ra- | 
dios, TV sets, tape recorders, type- 


writers, watches, machine tools, steel, 
steel products, photographic and op- 
tical equipment imported from 
abroad. Automobile imports 
reached 10 percent of our domestic 
production and our export of motor 
vehicles has dropped to a new low. 
“The drop in gold reserves is an 
indication of the industrial success 
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_ In 1955, Lamar Ratliff, a 16-year-old Mississippi farm boy, grew 304.38 
_ bushels of corn on a measured acre. This is officially recognized as the 


highest corn yield of all time. In growing this crop, Lamar used every 
corn raising practice at his command — including some new ones he 
figured out himself. 

The Producers of Funk’s G-Hybrids believe that such all-out corn raising 
attempts result in communitywide — even nationwide — benefits, and 
therefore, are sponsoring the 304 Bushel Challenge. 


| The 304 Bushel Challenge is a group corn raising project with the goal 


of growing the maximum yield of corn on a measured acre. Over 300 


Vo-Ag classes and FFA chapters are participating in this project this 
Watch for 1000 eee to be auaeeiall enon eg 


For information on how to participate in 1961, contact the Producers of 
Funks’s G-Hybrid Seed Corn. 


The Producers of 
FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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companies abroad, the decline of our 
export-import balance, and the con- 
cern of foreign bankers that our de- 
ficit financing will lead to a devaluat- 
ed dollar. 

“In spite of these signs of possible 
disaster, labor is again pressing for 
higher wages, and the continuation of 
antiquated work rules which will force 
prices still higher. Some day labor 
and management alike must learn 
that higher wages cannot be justi- 
fied unless they are accompanied by 
increased efficiency; otherwise, infla- 
tion is inevitable. 


Explain Real Problem? 


“Surely it is high time that some of 
our top officials explain to the Amer- 
ican people that our 9 billion dollar 
stock of surplus grain is the result of 
inflation and not the cause of our ec- 
onomic trouble; and that the failure 
to solve this problem will eventually 
drag down our total economy; for 
once again we are faced with many 
of the same conditions that brought 
on the depression of the 30’s. 

“Agricultural prices broke in 1921 
and the farm population operated at 
an economic disadvantage for a dec- 
ade before their declining purchas- 
ing power brought our industrial 
economy to a disastrous halt in 1932. 
In a desperate effort to protect home 
markets from a revitalized industry 
in Europe, American manufacturers 
succeeded in raising tariffs. This 
placed an additional squeeze on the 
farmer because his prices were de- 
termined by the world market but his 
costs were boosted by the tariff. 


“This time farm prices broke in 
1951 and the basic commodity prices 
have continued to decline until they 
are now the lowest since 1946. 

“The severe decline has gone un- 
noticed in urban circles until recently 
because many statisticians and poli- 
ticians persist in reporting gross rath- 
er than net farm income. This has led 
to a lag in the realization that there is 
a serious problem and increases the 
possibility that hurriedly written legis- 
lation may aggravate the situation. 


Tired Of “More Efficiency” 


“We are tired of having industrial 
leaders and agricultural officials tell 
us that our only hope is more effi- 
ciency and lower prices. Would the 
Secretary of Labor suggest lower 
wages for labor, or the Secretary of 
Commerce advocate lower returns for 
industry ? 

“With higher priced land, labor, 
machinery and taxes, the only pos- 
sible way to profitably produce farm 
commodities at still lower prices is to 
increase production. This will lead to 
even greater surpluses which can only 
be disposed of by further reducing 
the price. A vicious spiral of ever in- 
creasing production, for lower and 
lower prices, in our attempt to offset 
the inflationary trend of industry will 
lead to disaster; for this is the same 
route we traveled in the late 20’s and 
early 30's. 

“We cannot risk further delay in 
attacking our total economic prob- 
lems for again many in industry are 
calling for tariff increases; forgetting 
the past, and unmindful that higher 


and higher tariffs would be ineffec- 
tive unless we are content to produce 
only for ourselves. 

“Let’s not embark on a tariff war 
in hope of an easy, though tempor- 
ary, solution. Let’s have the courage 
to face the real problem. Through 
inflation we have priced ourselves out 
of the world market. 

“Theoretically, we should be able 
to stop inflation and stabilize or even 
increase the purchasing power of the 
dollar; but politically it is unpopular, 
so while many are quick to agree that 
this rising spiral should be stopped, 
few have the courage to advocate 
measures to bring it about. It is easy 
to keep business rolling by stretching 
out installment payments, and in- 
creased federal spending; but this 
false prosperity, based on wages we 
hope will be earned, and federal rev- 
enue from taxes we expect the next 
generation to pay, cannot last for- 
ever. 

“The solution of this problem wil! 
require a broad program of action in 
cluding the following: 


Federal Government 


“We must operate our government 
on a balanced budget, and formulate 
plans to reduce the public debt. 

“We must resist demands for con- 
tinual expansion of governmental! 
functions or services, which can _ be 
performed by private organizations 
or local governments. We must 
abolish overlapping and unnecessary 
services. Reduce the tremendous bur- 
den of red-tape, forms, and reports 
that are time-consuming and costly 





HOW MISSOURI MERGED 
TWO EXTENSION DIVISIONS 


Continued from page 17 


mean larger staffs for local offices. Specialists outside 
the fields of agriculture and home economics can be 
added. This depends upon the wishes of each county 
and future county, state, and federal appropriations. 


How does the extension merger effect the Missouri 
county agent? 


“This will vary from county to county,” the new ex- 
tension dean says. “Over time, however, the Agricultural 
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Extension Office in each county will become the true local 
office of the University of Missouri and the county agent 
will be its director. If the Missouri extension law can be 
amended, the local offices may be known as University 
Extension Centers.” 

As director of such an office, the county agent will 
be in charge of all local extension programs — both ag- 
ricultural and general in nature. 

“The new framework will allow the University of Mis- 
souri to fulfill its mission of assisting the development 
of the state economically and socially,” Ratchford con- 
cludes. “Missouri is the first of the large state universities 
to consolidate its agricultural and extension and continu- 
ing education programs in this manner. We feel it’s a real 
forward-looking step.” End 





to our people. 
labor plus the inefficiencies of many 


governmental services add to the in- 
flationary pressure. 


Industry 


“Industry must attempt to stabi- 
lize prices by resisting higher wages 
unless accompanied by increased ef- 
ficiency. Insist on revision of anti- | 


quated work rules and refrain from | 


including inflationary esculator claus- 
es in contracts. Use caution in stimu- 
lating sales by 
terms. 


Agriculture 

“Agriculture should insist on the 
reduction of all subsidies — not just 
agricultural subsidies. Stop appropria- 
tion of federal money to bring new 
land under cultivation. Remove re- 
strictions that prevent promotion of 
meat products at home and abroad. 

“Remove non-agricultural services 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
This department’s primary concern 
should be to serve farm people. 

“Farmers should guard against the 
loss of control of their own organiza- 
tions and resist the attempts of others 
to serve as his spokesman. 

“With these programs in effect, sup- 
ported by an informed public, we will 
reverse our trend toward socialism, in- 
crease our opportunity to trade with 
the free world, and strengthen our 
economic position. Then the American 
farmer will be able to compete with 
agricultural producers in any part of 
the world without a subsidy. End 


More Used Machinery 


We may be standing on the 
edge of a new era in the farm 
machinery business if USDA 
economists are correct in a re- 
cent size-up of the future of 
this industry. 


A Department study says that 
numbers of some farm machines 
have already reached the satura- 
tion point, and other machines are 
approaching this point. This seems 
to indicate, according to the study, 
that the future farm machinery mar- 
ket will be more and more strict- 
ly replacement market. 

If this forecast is correct, it fore- 
shadows another development — in- 
creasing importance of trading in 
used machinery. 


This unproductive | 


lengthening credit | 





BY GROWERS WITH INTEGRITY, 
KNOW HOW AND SUPERVISION! 


NORTHERN GROW 


WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER! 


T why MINNESOTA 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 
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SEED POTATOES 
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CERTIFIED 


SEED WRITE TODAY for complete list of MINNESOTA CERTIFIED SEED PUTATO GROWERS 


STATE OF MINNESOTA DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


Division of Plant og & 
DEPT. D UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, SAINT PAUL CARP 
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Zow AUTOMATION 


eh a 1S Tank in a SMALL Milk House! 


The Pioneer of 
VACUUM Tanks 
- « « Announces 
Another FIRST 


. 
THE NEW 


WASHES, RINSES AND SANITIZES ITSELF! 


Zew BIG-SHORTY 


—~4++ T-20 AUTOMATIC 


vacuum 
ie “S27 BULK MILK COOLER 
— WITH BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY AUTOMATIC WASHER 
Only with VACUUM and SPATTER-SPRAY CLEANING is This Possible! 


This big tank —that fits into a small FREE BOOK 

milk ey et ‘ou to increase 2th gw 
milk-handlin ‘cithout the ex. Tells How to Make More Money 
pense of mes se your milk house. with Milk 

Only patented ZERO Automation — Gives full information about ZERO 
making use of Vacuum and ZERO’s 1-20 Bulk Milk asters, dimensions 
patented Built-in Spatter-Spray Auto- 0d. capactics of different | sizes 

matic Washer — makes this possible. > aay ve Sow our 5 Teak into one 


NO LIFTING—AUTOMATIC CLEAN-up! “Spouse. Mail ‘Coupon soi 
Photo above shows how ZERO’s 
Vacuum does the “lifting” for you. Milk 
poured into the 21-inch-bigh ZERO 
STEP-SAVER, in milk house or barn, 
is immediately siphoned th milker 
line into the ZERO BIG-SHORTY 
Tank—by Vacuum supplied by the tank. 
The Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer 
cleans the tank automatically. Mail 
Coupon for full information and name 
of your nearest ZERO dealer today! 
SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! 


ZERO CORP. (A Besic Menvfecturer) 
774-4 eon em Washington, Mo 


4 Book, full information 


, 19961—3) 





AGRICULTURE 
CAN COMPETE 


Continued from page 21 


ing operating expenses of the association of $230,524 dur- 
ing the three years, it still leaves the farmer an increased 
income of $1,471,476 


4967 
19. 404 { 
7.605 .0( 
? 663,000 
4,000 


Even more important than the profit to date is the 
condition of the processed cherry market today and the 
outlook for the future. 


As of October 1, 1960: 


* The total supply of frozen cherries is 12 percent 
greater than in 1958 when we started. 


* The price is 30 percent better and the market is 
rising 
® The supply of cherries hot packed in #10 cans is 12 


percent greater than in 1958 and the price is the same 
and rising 


*® The consumer size hot pack in water, a product that 
has lost its appeal to the consumer, has been reduced 42 
percent from 1959 and 14 percent from 1958 with a cor- 
responding increase in price and a rising market. 


* New products now take up 11.7 percent of the entire 
pack where in 1958, they only represented about 4 
percent of the available supply of cherries. 


* These trends should become established and markets 
develop for increased volume at present values. 


Do you believe bargaining associations could be worked 
out to serve other products in agriculture? 


A system of price leadership and all of the responsi- 
bility that goes with it can be applied to every farm com- 
modity. Each commodity should compete with one 
another, with non-food commodities and international 
competition. Producers of a commodity should agree 
upon grade standards and quality standards for their 
commodity and learn the truth of the maxim: It is more 
profitable to share cooperatively in the increased profits 
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of an established market than to get a better price than 
your neighbor in a falling market or take the risk of 
producing in a non-existent market. 


Would bargaining associations work for products with 
producers scattered over a very wide area? 


With the increased use of fast airplanes and full utili 
zation of telephone conference calls obstacles of distance 
can be minimized. 


Why have farmers been so slow to recognize the advan- 
tages of this system? 


Well, we have had bargaining associations now for 
over 38 years and I believe the cost-price squeeze we find 
ourselves in now could have been avoided or at leas: 
should not have reached the serious proportions that it 
has so that farmers everywhere can be victimized by 
astute politicians and ambitious labor leaders. 

Many economists, cooperative leaders, and agricul! 
tural leaders will excuse this dilemma by looking at the 
inherent difficulties in agriculture and attribute our 
pressing situation to: The low capital requirements, or 
the average, for entering farming; the natural isolation 
and difficulty of communication between farmers; the 
difficulty of product differentiation in so old and so broad 
a field as farm products; the influence of governmental! 
interference in the development of agriculture in this 
country. These reasons are not good enough. Other sec 
tors of our economy have faced the problems or ever 
greater ones in the form of foreign competition. 

In appreciation of the real challenge ahead for agri 
culture, we must turn to the broad socio-economic theo 
ries that challenge us today. I believe American agricul! 
ture is looking backwards, back to the glorious days when 
production was all-important. The average American 
farmer has been schooled in the age of sacrifice to supply 
savings to industrial development. 

Alternatives are not fully appreciated by today’s farn 
leadership. The average farmer is reluctant to change t« 
a new philosophy. Suspecting this, the public, the indus 
trialist, the politician, and the college professor are re 
luctant to help create the environment in which farmers 
can assume their rightful economic and political power 
Delay, doubt, and opposition from the present leader- 
ship of all these elements in our society have confronted 
the farmer at every corner when he has tried to establis! 
a bargaining association or, in other words, a monopo 
listic supply and demand situation tending towards per 
fection for the growers of the commodity in question 

Why? Because this is the ultimate step in achievin 
the economic and political power that their numbers and 
the capital requirements in their business entitle them to 
As farmers, we must achieve our rightful economic pow 
er without dependence upon government, without being 
integrated into other industrial sectors of our economy, 
by people in those sectors. We must do it, because if we 
are eliminated as a policy-forming economic sector of 
our industrial economy, then we will have created an un 
healthy industrial structure much more susceptible to 
extremes of Communism or Fascism End 
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EDITORIAL 





Who Is A 


Farmer? 


Who is a farmer? 

According to the latest census, he’s 
any person who sells $50 worth of 
products from 10 or more acres or 
$250 worth of products from less than 
10 acres 

According to many, he’s “a glori- 
fied beggar waiting for his hand-out 
from Washington.” 

According to me, he’s “ten times 
better than many of those who criti- 
cize him an honest hard-working 
citizen who has every reason to be 
proud that he is a farmer.” 

Through the years the farmers of 
this country have fought their battle 
with nature, offered their products in 
a buyer’s market, bought their needs 
on a seller’s market, and learned a 
new game called “political football.” 
In spite of this, farmers have emerged 
as “world champion” food producers. 

This should make any man proud 
to stand up and say: “I am an Ameri- 
can farmer the best in the world. 
Never in the history of man have 
citizens of any country had so much 
food and clothing, or such high quali- 
ty, and such great variety as the peo- 
ple of the United States. My farm and 
those of my neighbors make up nearly 
half of the individually operated busi- 
nesses in this country. Our assets total 
203 billion dollars. Our annual sales 
amount to 34 billion dollars. We are 
the nation’s biggest single business!” 

But aside from all these big facts, 
there are many other reasons why I 
say farmers are ten times better than 
some of those who criticize him. 
They’re simple reasons human 
reasons. 

Reasons like being willing to do a 
day’s work for a day’s pay — and not 
to expect that someone “owes” them 
something for nothing. 

Reasons like being friendly and 
helpful to their neighbors — offering 
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a warm, sincere sympathy to those 
who need it. 


Farmers Are Real Heroes 


I admire farmers because they have 
labored under adverse conditions 
poor roads, inadequate housing, not- 
so-fancy schools —- to emerge as the 
real heroes in the industrial success 
of this country. It’s sure that Khru- 
schev would give his “right arm” for 
America’s farmers. For with them he 
could forget about problems of pro- 
ducing food and surge ahead on the 
industrial front. It’s no secret that 
our own industrial success was possi- 
ble because fewer and fewer farmers 
were able to supply the food, leaving 
more and more workers for jobs in 
industry. 

In all fairness, we must say that 
farmers owe much credit to our whole 
agricultural research, education, and 
extension system in this country. With- 
out it, there would have been much 
less progress. 


The Painful Truth 


It gets me all stirred up when I 
hear some of these things said about 
agriculture : 

* Farming is a declining business. 

* Farmers are abusing poor people 
in the labor force (such as a national 
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“Vl be ov! at your place next Saturday morn- 
ing at 10:30 — that’s the little hand at 10 
and the big hand at 6. . .” 


by Frank Waddle 


television show recently reported 
® Agriculture is no place for the 
bright student. 

© Farmers are a bunch of cheats 
when it comes to paying taxes. 

* Farm boys don’t have the ambi 
tion of their city cousins. 

© Farmers are a bunch of cry-babie: 
who don’t know how to solve their 
own problems so they go running to 
the government for help — crying for 
handouts. 

As much as I hate to hear all of 
these remarks — and many others like 
them — we must be honest enough to 
admit that there is just a bit of truth 
in each of them 
make it painful. 

It’s up to us to see that something 
is done. Let’s toughen up our courses 
in ag colleges so they will challenge 
the bright student. Let’s create som: 
ambition in our rural youngsters. Let's 
not be guilty of mistreating laborers 

But above all, let’s end this tall 
about farmers running to the govern- 
ment for help. Herein lies the real 
problem we hear so much about these 
days — the farmer’s “public relations 
problem.” The problem will end when 
government intervention in agricul- 
ture ends — and not before. We des- 
perately need to achieve a type of 
organization in agriculture that will 
allow farmers to compete with big 
business and big labor with whic! 
they must deal. 

Did you read the article in Decem- 
ber BFM, “Agriculture Can Compete 
With Big Business?” If not, please 
read it. This article suggests a way 
that farmers can achieve the “bigness’ 
they need. Then read Part II of this 
article on page 20 of this issue. Here 
is an actual example of how farmers 
are doing what the December articl: 
suggests. Others are doing the same 

Time is growing short for others to 
consider which way they will go. Will 
they achieve bigness through their 
own organizations or through govern- 
ment? We think the question is worth 
pondering. 

Which will it be? 


just enough t 


End 
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The pencil points to the good a 
nodulation you can expect 
with NocuLizeD Seed. 


Your farmers will be checking with you the latest 
information about NocuLizep Seed. Following is 
the very latest information available about this 
revolutionary new development. 


What is NOCULIZED Seed? 


NocuLizED Seed is top quality alfalfa seed which has been 
vacuum-impregnated with selected strains of bacteria that 
stay effective for months. The seed is already inoculated 
and ready to plant from the bag. No further inoculation 
is needed prior to expiration date on each bag. 


Is inoculation important? 


Agricultural specialists have consistently recommended 
it for more than half a century. Legumes grow properly 
and add nitrogen to the soil only in the presence of 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 


Is NOCULIZED Seed thoroughly inoculated? 


NocuLizep Seed is more thoroughly inoculated than 
seed inoculated in the farmers’ old way that often found 
skips and misses in each batch. The old methods just 
cannot approach this new, modern process of inoculation. 


is NOCULIZED Seed easy to work with? 


NOcUuULIZED Seed is as easy to work with as non-inoculated 
seed. The two appear just the same. NocuLizep Seed is 
not sticky because it’s not coated. It will not clog 
in the seeder, but flows smoothly and evenly 
making planting rates easy to control. If planting 
is delayed for any reason, NOCULIZED Seed does 
not have to be inoculated again. The process is 
good for months. The mess and bother of on- 
the-farm inoculating is gone forever. 


This tells you 


aT & 
NOCULIZED 
oS 4 


it’s genuine 


Why don’t more farmers inoculate? 


Our surveys tell us most farmers don't inoculate. Why? 
It’s a messy, time-consuming job. Yet, most of these same 
farmers admit to knowing they should inoculate their seed. 


What does NOCULIZED Seed promise? 


NocuLizeD alfalfa seed grows thicker stands faster and 
converts more air nitrogen into the soil compared to non- 
inoculated seed. These results have been verified by hun- 
dreds of farm field examinations. This past season, for 
example, our inspectors went into hundreds of farm fields 
to dig up plants for samples and comparisons. The results 
of this continuing probing substantiate the promise: 
thicker stands and more soil nitrogen. 


Has NOCULIZED Seed been thoroughly tested? 


Before NocuULIzED Seed was released for sale to the public 
in spring, 1959, it had been through nine years of research 
and testing. In 1958 alone, more than 10,000 acres were 
test-planted in NocuLizep Seed just to be sure. Since that 
time, millions of acres of NOCULIzED Seed has been plant- 
ed and growers have been outspokenly in favor of this 
research development. 


How about availability for next season? 


Highest quality brands of alfalfa all over the country will 
be offered as NocuLIzep Seed. There should be no short- 
ages. Farmers will be able to get NoCULIZED Seed 
in varieties best adapted to their farms and grow- 
ing conditions. NOCULIZED Seed has the same pu- 
rity and germination as non-inoculated seed of the 
same variety. For further information and free 
folder with the story of NocuLizep Seed, write 
Nocuizep Seed, Box 959, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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PASTURE 


cuts dairy 2 
feeding costs by 2 


New Jersey experiments show 
that pasture for dairy cattle cuts 
costs to less than a third those of 
straight grain and roughage feed- 
ing. Lower feed cost is just one 
reason why many farmers are 
looking to pasture for extra prof- 
its. Other examples of pasture 
benefits: 


Saving in labor—Each man-hour 
spent in pasture production returned 
$23 in North Carolina experiments, 
compared with less than $4 for corn 
and less than $6 for wheat. 


Water conservation — Missouri tests 
show that four times as much water 
was lost from sloping cornfields as 
from alfalfa on the same plots. 


Reduction in equipment expense — 
Pasturing livestock eliminates the 
need for much expensive machinery 
and equipment. 


Erosion control — Missouri research- 
ers report 400 times the soil loss 
from sloping cornfields as when the 
same land was planted to alfalfa. 


Wide management choice — Pasture 
can also be cut for hay, grass silage 
or seed if needs dictate a change. 


Many research reports from 
across the nation cite the advan- 
tages of renovated permanent 
pastures or improved pastures in 
a crop rotation scheme. Pasture 
lands often produce more total 
digestible nutrients than the 
same land in grain—and at far 
less cost. 

We'd like to send you a new, 
free book, Pasture— How to Re- 
duce Feed Costs. This book re- 
ports many research studies which 
show how livestock feeding on 
pasture gives extra profits. Fur- 
ther than that, the book tells how 
to renovate pasture. It describes 
methods for lengthening the pas- 
ture season, grazing techniques 
and recommended forage varie- 
ties for every section of the 
country. It’s chock full of infor- 
mation which every farmer or 
potential farmer will value. You 
can use it for speeches, group 
topics, discussions or just refer- 
ence. Why not send for your free 
copy today? 


Please send me the new, free book, 
Pasture—How to Reduce Feed Costs. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Dept. BFM 11 


Peoria 7, Illinois 
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FENCE 


costs less 
because it 
lasts longer 


You pay no more for the 
Galvannealed® protection in Red 
Brand Fence; you actually save in 
its years of extra service. 
Galvannealed protection means 
zinc is fused deep into the wire 
by an exclusive Keystone process 
so it can’t chip or peel away. This 
superior rust protection keeps 
Red Brand on the job long after 
other fences have rusted away. 
Red Brand stretches evenly over 
the roughest ground, stays tight 
without restretching. For the 
perfect fencing combination, use 
Red Brand with longer lasting Red 
Top® Steel Posts and 
Galvannealed Red Brand 

Barbed Wire. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Illinois 








